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LESSON  PLAN 


for  gals  who  sew. . . 

(using  the  new  G-E  Spray,  Steam  &  Dry  Iron) 


Most  synthetics,  even  nylon,  “Orion,”  “Dacron,” 
need  some  touching  up.  Set  the  fabric  dial  on  your 
General  Electric  Iron  to  the  synthetic  setting  and  press 
dry,  using  very  light  pressure.  In  the  case  of  blends 
you’re  not  sure  of,  be  sure  to  consult  fabric-maker’s 
label  instructions. 


Pile  fabrics,  such  as  vel- 
vet  and  corduroy,  can  be 
raised  and  made  to  look  like 
new  by  using  steam.  Hold 

the  iron  just  above  your  fab-  j 

ric,  so  the  steani  penetrates  _ 

and  raises  the  nap.  Block  .|Ur 

your  hand-knitted  garments 

way,  too.  mHNiltoiMNlflm 

Cottons  are  a  snap  to  do  with  the  new  General 
Electric  Spray,  Steam  &  Dry  Iron.  You  spray  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  weight  of  the  fabric.  Iron  white  and  light 
colors  on  the  right  side  .  .  .  dark  colors  on  the  wrong 
side  to  avoid  marks  and  shine. 


Test  your  fabric  to  be  sure  it  doesn’t  water  spot. 
(Some  acetate  taffetas  and  polished  cottons  are  espe¬ 
cially  apt  to  sjx)t.)  Just  sprinkle  a  swatch  of  fabric  or 
some  hidden  area,  such  as  a  seam  or  inside  pocket, 
using  the  spray  feature  of  your  new  General  Electric 
Spray,  Steam  &  Dry  Iron. 

To  ease  the  seam  of  a  set-in  sleeve,  just  hold  your 
General  Electric  Spray,  Steam  &  Dry  Iron  over  the 
fabric.  Wait  until  the  “ripples”  disappear  from  your 
fabric  before  you  actually  press  the  seam. 

Long,  slow,  smooth  strokes  give  you  the  best 
ironing  results  with  the  least  effort.  By  doing  this,  your 
fabric  will  first  be  steamed  and  then  pressed  by  the 
heat  of  the  soleplate. 

Erase  wrinkles  at  col- 
"  -^5  lar  points,  around  buttons, 

^  and  other  hard-to-get-at 
'f  ’  spots  easily  .  .  .  thanks  to 

'■  this  new  iron  with  built-in 

v  spray.  Press  a  button  and 

r*  ,1.  \  only  the  amount  of  mois- 
-  \  ture  you  need  will  damjjen 

■  ^  the  wrinkle  so  you  can  iron 

— jr  '  it  out  again. 


This  is  General  Electric’s  new  sntAY,  stkam  &  i)HY 
ll«)N  which  lets  you  dial  from  one  type  of  operation  to 
another,  as  well  as  from  one  fabric  to  another. 


To  press  open  seams,  use  the  point  of  your  iron, 
then  steam  or  spray  the  amount  of  moisture  you  need 
depending  upon  the  fabric  you  are  using  and  the 
width  of  your  seam. 

To  prevent  shine,  use  a  thin,  dry  press  cloth  on 
hard-finished  worsteds.  And  always  steam-press  wool¬ 
ens,  rayons,  silks,  acetates,  sharkskins,  flat  back  satins, 
taffetas  and  all  dark-toned  fabrics  on  the  wrong  side 
to  avoid  shininess. 


T^ogress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Product 

ENERAL^  ELECTRIC 


(ieneral  Electric  Co.,  Portable  Appliance  Dept.,  BriilKCixwt  2,  Conn. 

Write  for  free  reprints  of  this  page  for  your  students  as  well  as 
information  about  General  Electric’s  new  iron  with  its  unique 
spray  feature.  (Available  at  special  low  educational  price.)  Mail 
coupon  on  page  31. 
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A  Basic  Breakfast... ready  to  serve  in  minutes! 
Orange  Juke 

CORN  FLAKES 

Milk 

Cinnamon  Toast 
Beveroge 


arf/.,  requiring  little  effort,  not  hard,  such  as  serving  a  basic  breakfast  with  Kellogg’s 
Corn  Flakes  (or  any  of  the  other  Kellogg  cereals). 

Note  to  teachers:  Everyone  knows  about  the  convenience  of  Kellogg  cereals.  But 
do  your  students  realize  that  Kellogg  cereals  provide  whole  grain  amounts  of 
thiamine,  niacin  and  iron?  Perhaps  you’ll  want  to  point  that  out  in  your  next 
menu-planning  discussion. 


FREE  FROM  KELLOGG’S.  We’ll  be  happy  to  send  you 
a  free  copy  of  Kay  Kellogg’s  Favorite  Low-Fat  Recipes  if 
you  mail  us  the  coupon  on  page  33. 


THE  BEST  TO  YOU 
EACH  MORNING  from 


OF  BATTLE  CREEK 
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ACTIVITY 


daily  activities  demand  energy 
from  food  ...  as  does  maintenance  of 
healthy  bodies  .  .  .  repair  of  sick  ones 
.  .  .  and  growth  of  young  ones.  The 
amount  of  energy  demanded  varies  from 
level  of  activity  .  .  .  body  size  .  .  .  stage 
of  growth  . . ,  pregnancy  . . .  lactation  . . . 
and  state  of  health. 

Food  intake  is  largely  controlled  by 
our  body’s  demand  for  energy.  Wise 
selection  of  food  is  necessary  to  insure 
that  we  satisfy  nutrient  needs  while  we 
satisfy  energy  demands. 

Foods  combined  in  the  minimum 
amounts  suggested  in  A  Guide  to  Good 
Eating  provide  most  of  the  nutrient  needs 
and  about  2/3  the  energy  needs  of  the 
average  healthy  active  adult.  Of  the  adult 


Recommended  Dietary  Allowance,  these 
amounts  of  milk  and  dairy  foods  supply 
about  1/7  of  the  calories .  .  .foods  in  the 
meat  group  supply  abimt  \l5of  the  calories 
. . .  vegetables  and  fruits  supply  about  1  '9 
of  the  calories . . .  breads  and  cereals  supply 
about  1  /8  of  the  calories. 

More  of  these  or  other  foods  . . .  w  ith 
moderate  use  of  sugars  and  syrups,  fats 
and  oils  in  food  preparation  and  at  the 
table  . .  .  quickly  increase  the  calorie  in¬ 
take  to  meet  energy  needs.  An  adequate 
supply  of  energy  is  essential  if  the  body 
is  to  make  efficient  use  of  dietary  protein. 
Thus,  even  in  reducing  diets,  calories 
from  carbohydrates  and  fats  should  be 
included. 

When  combined  in  well-prepared 


USE  DAILY  ■  ‘ 

A  GUIDE  TO  GOOD  EATING 

DAIRY  FOODS 

3  to  4  glasses  milk — children 

4  or  more  glasses— teenagers  ■ 

2  or  more  glasses — adults  ~ 

Cheese,  ice  cream  and  other  milk-mada  . 

toods  can  supply  part  of  the  milk 
MEAT  GROUP 
2  or  more  servings 
Meats,  fish,  poultry,  eggs, 
or  cheeses — with  dry  beans,  i 

peas,  nuts  as  alternates  ^ 

VEGETABLES  AND  FRUITS  ■ 

4  or  more  servings  j 

Include  dark  green  or 
yellow  vegetables, 

citrus  fruit  or  tomatoes  L' 

BREADS  AND  CEREALS  ^ 

4  or  more  servings  4 

,  Enriched  or  whole-grain  p 

Added  milk  improves 
nutritional  values  K 

'iswssrr-.-  ,  .“^^-wiiilKiirsyeLV'ai* 

meals,  foods  selected  from  each  of  these 
four  food  groups  can  satisfy  the  tastes, 
appetites  and  energy  needs  of  all  members 
of  the  family  . .  .  young  and  old. 


Since  1915 . . .  promoting  better  health  through  nutrition  research  and  education 


The  nutritional  statements  made  in  this  advertisement 
have  been  reviewed  by  the  Council  on  Foods  and  Nutri¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  found 
consistent  with  current  authoritative  medical  opinion. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

A  non-profit  organization 

in  NORTH  CANAL  STREET  •  CHICAGO  6,  ILLINOIS 


THIS  advertisement  IS  ONE  OF  A  SERIES.  REPRINTS  ARE  AVAILABLE  UPON  REQUEST. 
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New 

teaching  guide 
on 

menstrual  health 


"From  Fiction  to  Faa”  was  written  in 
response  to  countless  requests  from 
teachers  all  over  the  country’.  It  is 
offered  as  a  workable  teaching  guide 
for  all  who  are  helping  girls  grow  into 
healthy  womanhood. 

Medically  documented,  reviewed  by 
educators,  nurses  and  physicians  — 
"From  Fiction  to  Faa”  is  an  entirely 
new  teaching  guide  on  menstrual 
health  —  written  in  simple,  concise 
language  which  you  can  transmit  di- 
realy  to  your  students. 

Every  area  of  menstrual  health  edu¬ 
cation  is  covered— anatomy  and  phys¬ 
iology,  menstrual  hygiene,  pertinent 
historical  faas,  ancient  tabixis  and 
superstitions  which  still  exist  today. 

The  guide  is  liberally  illustrated  with 
anatomical  diagrams,  and,  of  particular 
importance  to  teachers,  is  a  special 
section  of  questions  and  answers,  high¬ 
lighting  areas  of  misconceptions  often 
encountered  in  the  classr(K>m. 

Y'ou  will  also  want  to  send  for  the 
companion  bixiklet  for  students,  "It’s 
Natural  —  It’s  Normal.”  Copies  of 
both  are  free — part  of  your  Tampax* 
educational  kit.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 

I - 

I  TAMPAX  INCORPORATED  P-39-B  I 

I  161  Eas(  42nil  St..  New  York  It,  N.  Y.  I 

:  Please  send  me  the  tree  material;  New  teaching  | 
I  guide.  "From  Fiction  to  Fact”  and  booklet  for  • 
I  students,  "It  s  Natural— It  s  Normal”  with  I 
I  order  card  tor  additional  tree  supply.  | 

I  I 

I  Name .  I 

I  I 

,  School  Address .  , 


I  Qty . Zone ....  State .  | 

L _ I 


With  Your  Editors 


.\s  cHlucational  director  of  the  Sim¬ 
plicity  Pattern  (atmpany,  Lucille  Rea 
plans  and  suiiervises  the  CHimpany’s 
teaching  aids  program.  She  makes  fre- 
(juent  trips  across  the  country  to  advise 
and  consult  with  educators.  She  also 
helps  develop  new  cxinstruction  meth¬ 
ods  and  pattern  ideas.  F'or  all  these  proj¬ 
ects,  she  draws  upon  her  exix'riences 
as  an  Iowa  State  extension  clothing 
s{M‘cialist  and  as  a  cxillege  and  high 
schtHil  teacher. 

Miss  Rea  heliicd  prixluc'e  the  Sew 
Ewsy  film  series  which  has  been  shown 
nationally  on  television  and  in  class- 
nxims.  She  is  one  of  the  authors  of  Unit 
Methixt  of  Sewitif’,  sponsored  by  the 
Iowa  State  Home  Economics  -Associa¬ 
tion.  (See  her  article  on  page  14.) 


.After  serving  for  twelve  years  as  a 
dietitian  in  hospitals  and  in  junior  and 
senior  high  schools,  Marie  Turco  decid- 
t*d  to  qualify  as  a  teacher  of  home 
wonomics.  Inspired  hy  her  teacher- 
friends  and  encxiuraged  by  her  husband 
and  two  children.  Mrs.  Turco  earned 
her  master’s  degree  in  home  economics 
from  Columbia  University. 

Her  present  position  in  Washington 
Irving  High  Schixd’s  nursery  sclxxil 
gives  her  an  opjxirtnnity  to  guide  home¬ 
making  and  practical  nursing  students 
in  child  development.  (Her  article  ap¬ 
pears  on  page  16.) 


LucilU  Rm 


Mari*  Turco 


It  is  not  t(X)  late  to  enter  our  teacher 
letter  contest.  The  closing  date  has  lx*en 
extended  to  March  15th  for  those  teach¬ 
ers  who  have  just  started  using  Co-ed. 
Practical  will  pay  $25  for  the  five  lx*st 
letters  telling  “How  1  Use  Co-ed  in  the 
Cdassroom.” 

Y’ou  may  wish  to  descrilie  activities 
that  have  proved  valuable  in  teaching 
by  using  various  sections  of  the  maga¬ 
zine.  Your  way  of  using  Co-ed  may  lx* 
helpful  to  our  thousands  of  subscril)ers. 

.Address  your  letter  to  Teacher  Editor, 
Practical  Home  Economics  Teacher  Edi¬ 
tion  of  Co-ed,  33  West  42nd  St.,  New 
York  36,  N.  Y. 


:  Mcknight 

•  PUBLICATIONS 

•  •  ALWAYS  PRACTICAL 

•  •  INFORMATIVf 

•  •  EASY  TO  READ 

•  GENERAL  LEATHERCRAFT 

REVISiO  19SS 

•  By  Moymoifd 
Cherry 

•  Corving  pon^U  by 
Nm  GfiNSfi 

A  compl«t«iy  r«writt*n 
book  with  ovor  365  on- 
ftroly  now  illustrations. 
A  must  for  tho  bogin- 
nor  who  wonts  to  work 
with  loothor  for  fun  or 
profit.  Compioto  stop-by-stop  instructions 
for  moking  ovor  35  usoful  orticlos:  billfolds, 
pursos.  b<Mkonds,  bolts  and  tho  liko.  $1.50 


•  WEAVING  HANDCRAFT 


weaving 


•  By  Morthonn  Aloir* 
ondor 

A  picturo  prosontotion 
of  15  simpio  ways 
young  or  old  con  woovo 
usoful  orticlos  with  in- 
oxponsivo,  oosy-to- 
build  tools.  Crootos  on 
undorstonding  of  cloth 
structuros  ond  fabric 
quolitios.  For  schools 
or  individuols^inciudos 
instructions  for  nroking 
bolts.  pursos«  rugs,  pot 
holdors,  ploco  nKits,  otc.  M  pogos.  $1.50 

UNDERSTANDING  OURSELVES 

•  By  Nolon  Shocfor 

Givos  young  poopio  .o  . 
wOttor  undorstonding  of 
thomsoivos.  Explains  how 
to  bo  moro  ofloctivo, 
moro  succossful  .  .  .  how 
to  n>oot,  not  ovodo  prob- 
oms.  Diuussos  porso.Tol- 
ity  ond  how  to  improvo 
it.  Tolls  obout  bostc 
humon  noods  ond  givos 
j  funciamontal  principlos  of 
porsonol  ond  group  rolotions.  124  pogos. 

•  AS  OTHERS  LIKE  YOU 

•  By  Atorgorot  Sfophonoon 

A  complotoly  up-to-doto 
discussion  of  soloctod  oti- 
quotto  ond  sociol  customs 
for  young  poopio.  Writton 
in  o  frank  informol,  oosy* 
to-rood  monnor  ond  illus- 
trotod  with  numorous  clovor 
drowings.  Poporbound. 

TESTS  ON  SOCIAL  USAGE 

to  bo  usod  with  "AS  OTHERS  LIKE  YOU". 
Two  forms:  A  ond  B.  Con  bo  usod  os  o  pro- 
tost  ond  ochiovontont  tost.  Each  form  10c, 
or  1  to  3  pockogos  of  35,  $2.00  por  pockogo. 

EVERYDAY  GROOMING 

•  By  Nolon  iivingstono 
Spocific  instructions  on 
whot  to  do,  ond  how  to  do, 
tho  many  things  nocossory 
to  koop  ono's  oppooronco 
snKirt  and  modish.  Dotoil 
drawings  and  simpio  toxt 
show  ond  toll  how  to  por* 
form  ooch  dotoil  of  groom¬ 
ing,  how  to  soloct  moko-up, 

hoir  style  clothos,  otc.  $3.(X) 

PRACTICAL  PARLIAMEN¬ 
TARY  PROCEDURE 

By  Crvxon.  220  pogos  of  compioto,  occu- 
roto,  easily  rood  and  understood  informa¬ 
tion.  $3.00 

Use  coupon  to  order  copies 
on  30  day  approval 


ruSliSMiNC  COWMNY  •  SIOOMINOTON  HL 

Dopt.  432,  Bloomington,  lllinoio 
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Order 
your 

Teaching 
materials 
now! 


Be  prepared!  Write  in 
for  the  complete  new 
Instruction  Kit  on 
electric  appliances  from 

HAMILTON 
BEACH 


Don't  be  without  these  up- 
to-date  instruction  manuals, 
demonstrations,  classroom 
hints,  recipes . . .  plus  special 
prices  on  1959  Hamilton 
Beach  appliances  for  both 
classroom  and  personal  use! 


News 


j 


Receives  High  Honor 

Dr.  Hazi‘1  K.  Stiehcliiif’  has  received 
the  President’s  Award  for  Distinguished 
Federal  Civilian  Servic-e.  This  is  the 
highest  honor  the  Ciovernment  can  con¬ 
fer  on  career  civilian  employees.  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  praised  Dr.  Stiebling’s 
“lasting  contribution  to  the  scienc'e  of 
human  nutrition. ’’ 

“The  translation  of  her  vast  scientific 
knowledge  into  practical  dietary  guides 
has  improved  the  health  of  all  .Ameri¬ 
cans,”  the  citation  read. 

Dr.  Stielreling  is  director  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Home  EcHHiomics,  U.  S.  Dt‘- 
partment  of  .Agriculture. 

New  Department  Head 

Sara  Blacka  vU  is  the  new  head  of  the 
home  ecDiiomics  education  department 
at  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Cornell  Universit\.  She  suc¬ 
ceeds  Miss  Mariiarct  Ilntchiiix,  retired. 

Miss  Blackwell  joined  the  faculty  as 
assistant  professor  in  the  department  of 
home  ecr)nomics  education  in  194S. 
Her  initial  assignment— to  develop  the 
research  program  of  the  department— 
continues  to  oct-upy  her  toda\  . 

■As  head  of  her  department  .Miss 
Blackwell  is  primarily  csmcerned  with 
the  education  of  teachers— of  those  who 
plan  to  teach  in  secsrudar)  scIkhiIs  ami 
of  those  who  are  preparing  to  assume 
leadership  jxrsitions. 


Guaranteod  4  years  longer 
because  they’re  made 
4  times  better! 


ORDER  FROM 
COUPON  SERVICE 
SECTION 


^  PAGE  33  f 

Us*  custom-built  Hamilton  Beach 
Mixers  •  Mixettes  •  Toasters  •  Fry 
Pons  •  Blenders  •  Food  Grinders 
Electric  Blonkets  •  Electric  Hoir 
Dryers  •  Vocuum  Cleaners 


DATES  TO  REMEMBER... 
MARCH 

1-7  Notional  4-H  Club  Week 
8-14  Girl  Scout  Week 

1  7  Comp  Fire  Girls  Founder's  Doy 
St.  Patrick's  Day 

APRIL 

1  April  Fool's  Day 

17-18  10th  annual  home  economics  spring 
weekend  Pennsylvonio  Stote  Universi 
ty.  University  Pork,  Pennsylvania 

28-May  2 

Notional  Baby  Week 


MAY 


Child  Health  Day 

National  Home  Demonstration  Club 

Week 

Mother's  Doy 
AAemoriol  Day 


HAMILTON  BEACH  •  A  division  o» 
SCOVIU  Mfg.  Co  .  Rocme.  Wis. 


Flag  Day 
Fother's  Day 

50th  annual  Americon  Home  Economics 
convention.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


KT 

liGads  -fchiB 
clas!2  ‘witii 
2  Special 
booklets  1 

TREE! 

•  “ACQUIRING  AN 
EYE  FOR  COLOR." 

An  interesting  way 
to  teach  the  rules  of 
color,  complete  with 
charts,  demonstra¬ 
tions,  color  wheel, 
lesson  plans. 


•  "COLOR  ALL 
THROUGHTHE HOUSE  “ 

24  pages,  fully  illus¬ 
trated,  with  55  up-to- 
the-minute  home  dec¬ 
orating  ideas. 


•  "HOBBY  DYEING 

BOOK."  24  pages.  Rasy 
illustrated  instructions 
for  making  toys,  gifts, 
jewelry  and  crafts. 

ORDER  THESE  THREE 
BOOKLETS  NOW! 

!► 

RIT,  P.  O.  Box  401,  Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 
Please  send  me  the  boaklets  checked  below : 

"ACQUIRING  AN  EYE  FOR  COLOR  "  □ 
"HOBBY  DYEING  BOOK"  □ 

(I  enclose  lOC) 

"COLOR  ALL  THROUGH  THE  HOUSE"  □ 

(I  enclose  10<) 

P  H  E 

Name  _ 


Position 

Address _ _ 

City _ _ Zmm _ State 
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Designed  with  you  in  mind . . . 

to  teach  correct  washing  for  all  these  types  of  fabrics! 

6- 

cycle 


FRIGIDAIRE 


FABRIC-MASTER 

WASHER 


tD  6ctr 

by  Mary  Alden,  Director  of  Home  Economics 
The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago,  III. 


Once  again  we*d  like  to  ask  our  favorite  giri— today’s  Home  Economics  student— some 
questions!  What  is  she  going  to  be  when  she  graduates?  What  recipes  would  she  like? 
What  famous  people  does  she  admire?  Each  month  we’ll  publish  interviews  with 
students  seiected  from  your  classes.*  Now,  here’s: 


Joan  Ward 

Huntington,  Maryland 

I  hope  to  major  in  Home 
Economics  in  college. 

I  have  always  admired 
Nathan  Hale  as  an  outstand* 
ing  American. 

I  often  have  to  prepare  din¬ 
ner  when  I  get  home  from 
school.  I  wonder  if  you  have  a 
recipe  for  a  good  dessert. 


BONNIE  MERINGUE  TARTS 


Something  fresh  as  springtime  for  Joan 


4  •(!  whites 
Vt  tMipeen  vintcar 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 
%  teaspoon  salt 


1  cup  suear 
'A  cup  (Mch  Quaker 
or  Mothor’s  Oats, 
uncooked 


Add  vinegar,  vanilla,  salt  to  egg  whites;  beat  until  frothy.  Add 
sugar  gradually;  beat  after  each  addition  until  stiff  and  glossy. 
Gently  fold  in  oats.  Place  in  eight  mounds  on  greased  unglazed 
paper  on  cooky  sheet.  Using  a  spatula,  hollow  out  centers  and 
build  up  sides  of  tart  shells.  Bake  in  a  very  slow  oven  (275°  F.) 
45  minutes  to  1  hour.  Cool  a  few  minutes;  remove  from  paper. 
Fill  tarts  with  sweetened  fruit.  Top  with  whipped  cream. 
Makes  8  tarts. 


Shirley  StafFord 
Harvey,  North  Dakota 

After  I  graduate  I  am  plan¬ 
ning  to  go  to  college  and  hope 
some  day  to  be  a  teacher. 

One  of  the  people  in  history 
I  admire  is  Theodore  Roosevelt 
for  his  courage  and  leadership. 

I  would  love  a  recipe  for  a 
fancy  dessert.  Since  my  mother 
died  I  do  a  lot  of  the  cooking 
at  home. 


Bette  Stewart 
Fredericton, 

New  Brunswick,  Canada 

When  I  graduate  from  college 
I  would  like  to  be  a  designer. 

I  admire  people  who  have  a 
serious  nature,  strong  char¬ 
acter,  and  ability. 

I  would  like  a  recipe  for  a 
treat  for  Sunday  breakfast. 


PACIFIC  ISLE  PANCAKES 


One  of  our  most  glamorous  ideas  for  Shirley 


1  cap  mIK 
1  an 

1  taWesposp  llquM  or 
■MltsS  tkortoslPt 


16  cup  crusliog  pkisappls,  drikisd 
1  cup  Aunt  JomlHia 
Pancaks  Mix 


Place  milk,  egg,  shortening  in  shaker.  (If  melted  shortening  is 
used,  add  after  Mix.)  Add  pineapple  and  Mix;  shake  vigorously 
10  times  or  until  fairly  smooth.  Pour  onto  hot  lightly  greased 
griddle  to  make  small  pancakes.  Turn  only  once.  Overlap  5 
pancakes.  Top  with  following:  combine  H  cup  whipping  cream, 
whipi>ed  with  2  tablespoons  sugar,  H  cup  coconut,  H  cup 
sliced  maraschino  cherries.  Makes  5  servings. 


CNERRY  DOT  COFFEE  BREAD 


Delicious  and  new — especially  for  Bette 


2  au* 

16  cup  SUM' 

1  cup  Milk 

1  cup  Quaker  nr  Aunt  JPMima 
[nricksd  Com  Maal 

2  cups  sittotf  onricliod  flour 


4  toaspoons  kakinc  powdor 

1  toaspoon  salt 

2  tablospoons  moltod  stiortsning 
16  cup  choppod  marasekino 

chorrlos,  drainod 


Beat  eggs.  Add  sugar,  milk;  beat  until  blended.  Sift  dry  ingre¬ 
dients;  stir  into  egg  mixture.  Stir  in  shortening,  cherries.  Bake 
in  greased,  paper-lined  loaf  pan  (1  lb.  size)  in  350°  F.  oven  about 
1  hour.  Cool  5  min.;  remove  from  pan.  Makes  1  loaf. 


Teacke/iA^! 


A  BIAUTIFUL  LAZY  SUSAN  WILL  BB  SBNT  TO  YOU  IF 
ONI  OF  YOUR  STUDENTS  IS  FEATURED  IN  THIS  COLUMN 


If  one  of  your  students  is  used  for  “Time  to  Get  Ac-  words,  attach  a  clear  snapshot  and  mail  to  Mary  Alden, 
quainted”  Mary  Alden  will  send  her  $5  and  you  a  beautiful  The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Box  3361,  Chicago  54,  Ill. 

Uxy  susan  for  your  classroom.  Also  each  student  who  en-  do  you  want  to  be  when  you  graduoiel 

ters  will  receive  a  new  Mary  Alden  booklet.  Ask  your  girls  what  famous  person  in  history  do  you  admire^ 

to  answer  the  following  questions  in  a  note  of  about  50  What  recipes  would  you  like  best  from  Mary  Alden? 


What  do  you  want  to  be  when  you  graduate? 

What  famous  person  in  history  do  you  admire? 
What  recipes  would  you  like  best  from  Mary  Alden? 
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Which  American  industry 
now  betters  the  living  of 
2  out  of  every  3  families? 

,,.HERE  ARE  SOME  SURPRISING  FACTS 
ABOUT  THE  TRADING  STAMP  INDUSTRY 


SO  FAR,  wlieiiever  our  iiatioirs  economy  has 
needed  expansion,  a  new  industry  has 
spriin"  up  to  help  the  country  go  ahead.  Tlie 
automobile  industry,  employing  millions,  was 
followed  closely  by  the  development  of  radio 
and  radio  broadcasting  to  make  more  millions 
of  jobs.  Then  came  the  airplane  industry,  air 
conditioning,  plastics,  television,  frozen  foods, 
to  change  our  lives  some  more. 

The  trading  stamp  industry,  while  not  new, 
l)elongs  to  this  expansion  group  and  has  been 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  of  all.  Today  it 
betters  the  living  of  more  than  2  out  of  every'  3 
families— the  35  million  American  families  who 
save  trading  stamps. 

Obviously,  an  industry  affecting  such  a 
large  proportion  of  our  population  must  bring 
far-reaching  benefits  for  the  nation’s  econ¬ 
omy.  And  it  does.  In  1957  the  trading  stamp 
industry  bought  250  million  dollars’  worth 
of  products  from  America’s  manufacturers.  In 
one  way  or  another,  it  provided  employment  for 


90,000  people  in  many  different  industries. 

Its  economic  side  benefits,  too,  are  many.  In 
1957  the  trading  stamp  industry  was  a  20 
million  dollar  customer  of  transportation 
companies,  bought  7  million  dollars’  worth  of 
advertising  and  paid  55  million  dollars  in 
state  and  federal  taxes. 

The  people  in  this  industry,  its  merchan¬ 
dise  and  redemption  stores,  its  warehouses 
and  transportation  and  all  the  activity  that 
goes  on  within  it  are  integrated  economically 
everywhere  in  state  after  state. 

Thus  it  seems  plain  that  the  trading  stamp 
industry  along  with  the  35  million  families  it 
serves  has  become,  like  other  expansion  indus¬ 
tries,  a  living,  vital  segment  of  our  economy. 

★  ★  ★  . 

NOTE:  If  you  would  like  to  receive  additional  information 
about  the  trading  stamp  industry,  or  answers  to  specific 
questions  about  stamps,  simply  write  to  The  Sperry  and' 
Hutchinson  Company,  Dept.  5\V,  114  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  11,  New  York. 


This  message  is  one  of  a  series  presented  for  your  information  by 
THE  SPERRY  and  HUTCHINSON  COMPANY.  As  originator  of  the 
S&H  GREEN  STAMP,  S&H  is  carrying  on  a  63-year  tradition 
of  offering  thrifty  Americans  an  additional  way  to  save  on  purchases. 
S&H  GREEN  STAMPS  are  today  saved  by  over  23  million  families. 


SINCE  1896...  AMERICA'S  ONLY  NATIONWIDE  STAMP  PLAN 


to 
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Show  your  students 

How  to  make  Fabulous  Frozen  Desserts 


You’ll  step  to  the  head  of  the  class  with  your  students  when  you  show 
them  how  to  make  these  fabulous  desserts  .  .  .  Strawberry  Mousse  and 
Baked  Alaska  Pie. 

And  with  Jane  Ashley’s  wonderful  new  leaflet  “PERFECT  HOME¬ 
MADE  ICE  CREAM  and  OTHER  FROZEN  DESSERTS”  you  can 
teach  every  student  how  to  make  frozen  desserts  that  can’t  fail. 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  these  delicious  frozen  desserts  is  Karo* 
Syrup.  Because  light  Karo  Syrup  makes  the  texture  so  smooth,  adds 
deliciousness  to  the  flavor,  increases  the  body  and  the  whipping  prop¬ 
erties  of  frozen  desserts. 


BAKED  ALASKA  PIE 

4  *99*  1  cwp  heavy  craom, 

1/4  cup  tu9ar  whipped 

1  cup  KARO  Syrup,  1  baked  9-inch  patiry 
Red  Label  shell,  chilled 

1  teaspeen  vanilla  3  epp  whites 
1/4  leaspaon  cream  of  tartar 

Beat  eggs  until  foamy.  Gradually  add 
sugar,  then  1/2  cup  of  the  Karo  Syrup; 
beat  until  thick.  Stir  in  vanilla.  Fold  in 
whipped  cream.  Turn  into  freezing  tray. 
Freeze  until  almost  firm.  Turn  into 
chilled  bowl;  beat  until  smooth.  Turn 
into  pastry  shell  and  freeze  until  firm. 
Just  before  serving,  beat  egg  whites  until 
frothy,  add  cream  of  tartar,  beat  until 
stiff  peaks  form.  Gradually  beat  in  re¬ 
maining  1/2  cup  Karo  Syrup;  beat  until 
very  stiff.  Cover  pie  with  meringue;  seal 
edges.  Place  on  several  thicknesses  of 
wrapping  paper  on  a  wet  board.  Bake  in 
a  very  hot  oven  (500°F.)  about  5  min¬ 
utes.  Serve  immediately. 


STRAWBERRY  MOUSSE 

3  10-as.  pkp.  freisn  3  spp  whitas 

sirawbarriss  11/3  taaspaons 

3/3  cup  KARO  Syrup,  vanilla 

Rod  Labal  3  *99  yolks 

1/3  cup  supar  3  cups  hoavy 

1/3  cup  walor  ersam,  whipped 

Thaw  strawberries.  Combine  Karo 
Syrup,  sugar  and  water  in  a  saucepan. 
Bring  to  a  boil,  and  boil  2  minutes.  Beat 
egg  whites  until  stiff  but  not  dry.  Grad¬ 
ually  beat  in  hot  syrup,  continuing  until 
mixture  is  thick  and  creamy.  Add  va¬ 
nilla.  Beat  egg  yolks  until  thick;  fold 
into  egg  whites.  Fold  in  cream  and 
strawberries.  Pour  into  freezing  trays 
lined  with  aluminum  foil  or  into  a  2- 
quart  mold.  Freeze  without  stirring. 
Turn  out  of  trays;  remove  foil  and  cut 
into  blocks.  Or,  to  remove  mousse  from 
mold,  cover  outside  of  mold  for  a  few 
seconds  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  hot 
water.  Makes  about  2  quarts. 


Send  today  for  Jane  Ashley's 
exciting  new  frozen  dessert 
recipe  leaflet.  Turn  to  page  31 
for  coupon. 


CORN  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
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Have  you  ever  known  a  food 
that  is  so  versatile? 

Hoiv  continuous  research  has  discovered  hundreds  of  nezv 
recipes  and  dozens  of  nutritional  benefits  in  Knox  Gelatine 


Each  year  new,  modern  salads,  desserts  and  main  versatile  food  substance  is  the  key  intjredient 
dishes  are  perfected  by  Knox  Gelatine  home  in  some  of  the  most  excitine:  new  recipes  that 
economists  and  the  nation's  food  editors.  This  have  lieen  introduced  durine;  the  past  few  years. 


P.S.  Knox  research  continues 
unceasing,  to  discover  more 
ways  to  help  people  with  this 
remarkable  food  substance. 


More  than  8  million  people  have  l)een  shown 
the  way  to  slenderize  with  the  help  of  Knox 
Gelatine  and  the  Eat-and-Reduce  Plan. 


Educational  Division 

KNOX  GELATINE  COMPANY 

JOHNSTOWN,  N.  V. 

S 

Classroom  supplies  of  booklets  on  the  uses  qfgelaliru 
are  offered  jree  in  the  Coupon  Service  Section. 
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Millions  have  retrained  lovely,  pliant  fingernails  by  drinking 
Knox  in  fruit  or  vegetable  juice,  Ixjuillon  or  water  . .  .  Many 
doctors  now  recommend  Knox  Gelatine  in  diets  of  convales¬ 
cents,  dialectics,  infants,  low-salt  and  other  special  dietaries. 


Disolay  at  Hunter  College  is  effective  because  it  attracts  at-  compare  the  adult  they  know  with  the  child  they  see.  In  this 

tention.  Childhood  pictures  of  faculty  enable  viewers  to  way  they  get  an  understanding  of  presentation's  message. 


Methods  for  Creating 


By  MARJORIE  EAST 


Persuasive  Bulletin  Boards 

A  study  of  ads  will  help  you  design  displays  to  capture  students' 


attention 


E\  KRY  TK.YCHER  is  tryinji  to  cliaiige  people,  to  ijet  them 
to  think  more  logically,  to  act  more  intelligently,  to  do 
things  in  more  effective  ways,  to  understand  problems  and 
how  to  cope  with  them.  \\’e  aren’t  ver\  different  from  the 
advertising  men.  They  want  to  change  people’s  hiising 
habits;  we  want  to  change  people’s  thinking  habits. 

Yonr  bulletin  boards  are  (piite  a  lot  like  .ulvertisements. 
The\  are  much  like  billboards  or  T\'  commercials.  They  u.se 
pictures,  words,  and  other  .s\  inbols  all  arranged  in  some  par¬ 
ticular  wa>  for  some  particular  purpose.  They  use  color,  line, 
space,  and  texture  as  elements  of  design.  The  ad  men  are 
concerned  w  ith  ever\  detail— they  expect  their  ad  to  accom¬ 
plish  something.  Yon  can  accomplish  more  if  you  are  able 
to  use  the  power  of  psychological  persuasion. 

There  are  at  least  three  ways  in  which  >ou  can  use  this 
kind  of  persuasion  to  help  you  prepare  teaching  bulletin 
boards.  You  can  use  careful  design.  You  can  title  and  lafrel 
with  well  chosen  words  and  phrases.  Through  these  two 
metluKls  and  others  vou  can  aim  directly  at  the  feelings  and 
hopes  of  the  stiulents. 

Design  Can  Help  Convince 

When  you  plan  a  bulletin  board  arrangement  you  always 
deal  with  such  abstract  concepts  as  space,  color,  line,  and 
textiire,  and  make  certain  practical  decisions  about  their  use. 
.\n>  thing  you  pin  up  w  ill  have  these  (pialities.  If  you  arrange 

This  is  the  secoiul  of  a  scries  of  articles  on  hnlletin  luMirds. 
Dr.  East  is  head  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics 
Education,  Collcfie  of  Home  Economics,  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  Univer.sitii  Park,  Pennsylvania. 


Mirror  in  center  of  poster  is  a  good  device.  Students 
can  check  on  appearance  as  they  study  this  display  on 
grooming.  Prepared  by  Mae  Geick,  George  School,  la. 

things  right  you  can  actually  use  the  power  of  design  t«)  help 
\()u  teach. 

Take  space,  for  instance.  .\ny  bulletin  Iniard  is  so  wide 
and  so  high.  You  can  cram  it  full  or  put  only  one  tiny  thing 
in  it.  You  can  u.se  it  like  a  magazine  page  and  assume  that 
the  viewer  will  start  at  the  top  left  corner  and  “read”  down 
(Continued  on  /wgr  31) 
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A  simple  guide  for 
selling  with  checked  fabrics 


Pleats  are  easier  to  make  and  look  best  when  they  carry  out 
the  check  design.  The  lines  of  the  checks  are  an  aid  in  spacing 
the  pleats  evenly.  Always  avoid  solid  or  confusing  effects. 


Checks,  like  crocii.ses.  are  a  perennial  favorite— always 
fresh-lookina;  and  w  ith  a  special  excitement  come  spring. 
Checks  are  especially  easy  to  sew,  text— the  cross-bars  make 
graphic  guide-lines  for  placing  the  pattern  on  the  straight 
of  grain,  making  pleats  or  tucks,  cutting  bias,  or  marking 
such  details  as  buttonholes  quickly  and  accurately.  In 
laying  out  the  pattern  and  cutting,  pin-checks  can  be 
handletl  as  a  solid  fabric.  Large  or  l>old  checks  need  to  be 
matched  at  the  seams.  Most  important  matching-points  are 
the  armhole,  waistline  and  center  seams,  then  shoulder 
and  side  seams  if  possible. 

To  make  sure  right  and  left  sides  are  identical,  fold  the 


When  possible,  pleats  should  fol¬ 
low  pattern  of  checks.  Both  even 
and  uneven  checks  look  best  when 
i^paced  to  match  at  pleat  folds. 


Easy-to-make  coat  in  giant- 
checked  hopsacking  worn 
over  a  linen  sheath.  Sim¬ 
plicity  2871,  Misses  10-18. 


Houndstooth  checked  fabric 
and  crisp  white  braid  makes 
this  casual  Chanel  suit.  Sim¬ 
plicity  2934,  Jrs.  11-15 


Bv  LUCILLE  REA 


fabric  so  that  the  iip|>er  and  lower-layer  checks  match. 
Pin  the  two  layers  together  along  a  lengthwise  and  cross¬ 
wise  bar  to  keep  the  fabric  from  slipping.  To  match  seams, 
place  joining  notches  on  the  same  part  of  the  check  design. 

Because  not  all  designs  can  Ik*  matched  effective!) , 
Simplicity  tests  every  pattern  muslin  to  see  if  it  can  be 
made  up  in  a  checkt*d,  plaid,  or  striped  fabric.  Patterns 
that  are  suitable  may  retpiire  extra  yardage  for  matching. 
For  your  guidance,  six*cial  information  on  plaids  and  stripes 
(which  also  applies  to  checks  that  need  matching)  is  in¬ 
cluded  with  the  yardage  charts  in  our  counter  catalogue 
and  on  the  back  of  ever>  pattern  envelope. 

Pleats  are  easier  to  make  and  look  Ix'st  when  they  carry 
(Hit  the  check  design.  .Again,  the  lines  of  the  check  are 
a  wonderful  aid  in  spacing  the  pleats  evenly  and  pressing 
straight  folds. 

A  true  bias  check  is  simple  to  cut  and  makes  a  very 
effective  trim.  Bias  sleeve  cuffs,  poc’ket  edgings,  front  bands 
on  shirts  and  shirt-dresses.  cdwI  necklines  and  tab  trims 
are  design  highlights  of  many  patterns— or  you  can  tr\  your 
own  ideas.  It’s  always  fun  to  sew  with  checks! 


lai.  . 

Miss  Red  Ls  ediicdtiotml  director  of  the  Simplicity  Pattern 
ComfHiny,  \ew  York,  Sew  York. 


When  placing  your  pattern  remember  that  right  and  left  sides 
should  be  identical.  Fold  fabric  so  that  checks  on  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  layers  match  exactly.  Match  armhole  seams  first,  then 
shoulder  and  side  seams,  if  possible.  Note  how  joining  sleeve 
and  armhole  notches  are  placed  on  same  part  of  check  design. 


True  bias  is  easy  to  cut— a  check 
has  built-in  guide  lines.  Fold  the 
fabric  diagonally  with  both  edges 
following  check-lines  in  a  perfect 
light  angle.  Mark  the  width  for 
strips  by  measuring  from  the  fold. 


The  pattern  envelope  and  counter  catalogue  con  help  in  se¬ 
lecting  o  pattern  and  buying  yardage  for  a  checked  fabric. 
Not  all  designs  can  be  matched  effectively.  Checks  that  need 


matching  require  extra  yardage  and  are  treated  as  plaids. 
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Nursery  School 


Special  program  provides  valuable 


Each  stiuicnt  is  then  tamiliari/ed  with  the  environment. 
She  uses  all  the  creative  materials  at  the  children’s  dis- 
l>osal.  This  helps  her  realize  the  potential  of  the  materials 
presented  and  aids  her  in  appreciating  the  difficulties  that 
children  may  encounter.  This  pretraining  includes  telling 
st«)ries  to  the  group,  c'onducting  rhythms,  and  all  routines. 

The  students’  first  days  in  the  nursery  are  spent  in  ol>- 
servation  from  the  biK)th  so  that  they  can  sw  the  program 
in  action.  Then  the\  are  admitted  to  the  nursery  proper. 
Stress  is  platvd  on  the  value  of  the  observation  of  young 
children. 

S(K)n  we  feel  the  high  scliool  girls  are  read\  to  supervise 
the  various  activities  and  routines.  .\s  their  skill  and  con-, 
fidence  grow  they  are  permitted  to  take  entire  charge  of 
ever\  kind  of  activits,  with  adult  supervision,  of  course. 

EventualK  each  assistant  ch(M)ses  a  particular  child  whom 
she  will  study  This  is  an  important  project  and  includes 
the  Noungster’s  preferenct's  in  play  materials,  his  motor 
development,  reaction  to  contemporaries  and  adults,  con¬ 
formity  to  routines,  problem  solving,  etc. 

The  nursers  school  sets  the  scene  for  the  young  child’s 
social  adjustment.  We  help  the  little  child  learn  how  to 


rourtecy  KrUiol- M.\rr«  <'o 

Cleanliness  is  an  important  lesson.  The  height 
of  lavatories  is  correct  for  children's  use. 


OUR  .NURSERY  SC'IUX)L  offers  unusual  opportunities 
for  high  school  students  to  learn  child  care  and 
development.  .\t  the  same  time  it  introduces  the  pre-school 
child  to  new  experiences  outside  the  family  circle. 

The  nurserx  schix)!  was  started  four  years  ago  at  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving  High  School  in  New  York  City.  The  pre¬ 
school  children  are  selected  from  applications  made  by 
parents  living  in  the  neighborhcKKl.  We  try  to  maintain 
a  balanc'e  lH*tween  boys  and  girls.  Children  are  accepted 
at  the  age  of  three  years  and  nine  months.  The  tuition  is 
nominal  and  the  nursery  is  self-supporting  as  to  the  re¬ 
placement  of  small  kitchen  equipment,  linens,  china,  and 
silverware. 

However,  liefore  these  little  ones  are  admitted,  many 
preparations  are  made.  Our  young  high  school  assistants 
are  instnicted  alxiut  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  the  pie- 
sclux)l  child.  They  are  taught  the  social,  emotional,  and 
mental  growth  |X?cuIiar  to  this  age  group. 


Learning  the  Routine 

rhese  practical  nursing  girls  are  given  explanatory  notes 
about  the  program  to  be  followed  with  the  children: 
arrival,  daily  health  check,  free  play— finger  painting,  sand, 
clay  manipulation,  c-oloring,  pegs,  beads,  games,  puzzles, 
lxx)ks. 

Then  morning  fruit  juice,  clean-up  time,  out-of-doors 
play— climbing,  wheel  toys,  sand,  blocks,  balls.  Or  indoor 
play— climbing,  block  construction,  water  play,  dramatic 
jilay  in  doll  corner. 

,\nd  finally  luncheon  preparation,  story,  luncheon,  sleep 
or  rest,  rhythms,  afternoon  milk  and  cookies,  departure. 

iiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiuiinKiiMimiii:iiinii> . ii<i:i'i>iiiiiuiiiiiiiniiniMiMiiuiiiiuiiimiiitiituiiiiiiiimHiiiiuiiiiiliiiumiuiuHiiiuiiii:iiii.iii«iiijiiiiiuiiiiiit 

Mrs.  Turco  is  a  home  economics  teacher  and  Mrs.  Donohue 
is  an  early  childhood  education  teacher  at  the  Washinfdon 
Irving  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Each  student  selects  a  child  for  study.  She  guides  him 
through  the  daily  routines  and  cares  for  all  his  needs. 
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in  a  High  School 

experiences  for  pre-school  and  high  school  students 


consider  others’  rights  and  feelings,  take  turns,  share. 
Through  interpreted  ohsersation  it  is  our  iiope  that  tlie 
higii  school  student  can  apply  these  learnings  to  her  own 
■personal  and  family  relationships. 

In  her  required  pajrer,  the  student  substantiates  her  ob¬ 
servations  b\  concrete  examples  and  as  frecpientb  as  pos¬ 
sible,  by  direct  ({notations.  These  refrorts  are  used  in  {larent 
conferences.  .Vt  the  end  of  her  stay  in  the  nursery,  each 
high  sch(M)l  assistant  is  asked  to  evaluate  her  e\|)erienc'es. 
She  need  not  identifx  herself.  Some  of  thest*  statements  will 
illustrate  the  value  of  this  |>rogram; 

“I  didn’t  know  if  I  would  like  working  with  little  children. 
Now  I  knou  1  do.” 

“Sometimes  the  little  l>o\  1  sit  with  gives  me  trouble. 
I  can  handle  him  Iretter  now.” 

The  other  halt  of  the  student  grou{i  is  busy  in  the  nurser\ 
school  f(M)d  l.droratory.  Here  our  high  sch(M)l  assistants  are 
instructed  alrout  the  psychological  as  well  as  the  nutritional 
,  as{x*cts  of  ft'eding  the  pre-school  child.  The  daib  menu  is 
jilanued,  the  dinner  prepared,  and  served  In  the  students. 

Sinee  these  student  grou|is  change  every  eights  minutes, 
ex{H‘riences  involved  are  carefully  (rianned  and  coordinated. 
K.irly  morning  gron{is  check  and  store  the  foods  orderc'd, 
serve  the  morning  juic'e  and  In’gin  the  |>re|rarations  for 
dinner.  Subse(|uent  groups  c-ontinue  the  meal  preparations, 
sers  ing,  and  then- clean  up.  "Later  grou|^s  In'gin  |ire{iaration 


A  hot  meal  prepared  by  the  students  is  served  to  the  children. 
They  practice  table  manners  and  learn  about  new  foods  to  eat. 


By  MARIE  TURCO  and  MOLLY  DONOHUE 


Rest  periods  are  scheduled  after  luncheon.  Little  beds  and  di¬ 
vider  screens  encourage  sleep.  Girls  write  reports  for  an  hour. 


tor  the  next  day,  plan  and  pla(x?  the  market  order,  and  bake 
cookies  for  aftern(M)n  nourishment  and  special  holiday 
{sarties. 

In  order  to  appreciate  tlie  amount  ol  work  involved, 
consider  this  t\{rical  day’s  menu: 

9:H0a.iii.  Oranice  Juirc 

I  I  :.i0  a. Ml.  (.arrol  Slirk;*  BuUtTcd  Itriirruli 

Broiled  l.iser  and  Baron  ^  holeviheal  Toa!>l 
\la>lied  l’olalor>«  \|i|de<>auee 

Milk 

2:(Nt|i.ni.  Ilonie-made  t'.iMikiP!*  and  Milk 

The  facultc  is  com{M)sed  of  three  teachers:  the  home 
economics  teacher  m  charge  of  the  fcKnl  lalMiratory  and  the 
guidance  of  the  home  economics  students;  a  registered  nurse 
and  teacher  responsible  for  the  daily  ins|iection  of  our 
youngsters  and  the  interiiretation  of  the  various  health 
asi^ects;  and  the  early  childhcxKl  education  teacher  re- 
sixmsible  for  the  safety  and  guidance  of  our  little  people 
in  the  nurserx-  schcxrl. 
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Man -Made 


New  Fibers— New  Fashions 


Fashionable  car  coat  is  knitted  from  new 
yarn  named  Gaylana.  This  is  a  combination 
of  Arnel  triacetate  and  Orion  acrylic  fi¬ 
bers.  Slacks  are  of  acetate-rayon  flannel. 


The  many-sided  American  textile  industr\  is  vibrant 
with  new  ideas,  overbrimming  with  new  products,  and 
alive  with  carefully  worked  out  suggestions  as  to  how  to 
employ  its  fibers,  yams,  and  fabrics. 

In  dress  fabrics,  nylon  tulles  and  voiles  have  found  wide 


acceptance,  encouraged  by  the  prestige  gi\en  by  u.se  of 
these  sheers  in  the  collections  of  the  big-name  Paris  de¬ 
signers.  Notable  in  his  employment  of  nylon  tulle,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  Ix'en  Ives  St.  Laurent.  He  has  made  lavish 
n.se  of  this  fabric,  esiiecially  in  white.  His  partiality  toward 
nylon  tulle  is  expected  to  make  it  popular  in  the  United 
States. 

N’oiles  woven  of  6.5  ix*r  cent  Dacron  and  -3.5  per  cent 
cotton  have  achieved  acceptance  this  year.  The  Dacron- 
cotton  construction  gives  this  sheer  fabric  wrinkle-resistance 


New  fiber  Zefran  is  combined 
with  wool  to  make  a  coat  fab¬ 
ric.  Lightness  with  warmth, 
and  long  wear  are  featured. 


18 
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and  wasliahilit)  with  little  or  no  ironing.  It  overcorties 
some  of  the  weaknesses  that,  in  the  past,  limited  the  ac-ceiit- 
anee  of  voile  as  pr.ietieal  women’s  wear.  Now  that  crisp¬ 
ness,  freedom  from  wrinkling,  and  easy  care  are  jiossihle 
in  voiles,  we  ma\  expect  far  wider  use  of  those  fabrics  in 
popular-priced  dresses. 

In  innnmerahle  other  dress  and  hlojise  fabrics,  this  com¬ 
bination  continues  to  maintain  itself.  It  is  now  |X'rmanentl> 
established  as  one  of  the  basic  elements  in  both  women’s 
and  men’s  fabrics. 

Newest  of  New  Fibers 

Conrtaulds,  Inc.,  has  introduced  two  new  filn-rs.  One  is 
trade-named  Oorval.  It  is  .said  to  have  the  great  ad\antage 
of  loft,  warmth,  and  kindness  of  hand.  It  is  particularly 
recommendetl  for  impro\ing  the  esthetic  proiHTties  of  syn¬ 
thetic  filK*rs  and  also  for  blending  with  wtK)l. 

The  second  new  filn-r  is  named  Toix'l.  It  is  designed  for 
use  alone  and  in  blends  with  cotton,  .icetate,  and  n\lon. 

Rayon-Cotton  Blends  ■ 

Ka\on,  the  oldest  of  the  man-mades,  has  In'cn  pushed 
strongly  in  combinations  with  cotton  during  the  past  few 
months.  (]hief  force  iH’hind  this  new  developnu'nt  is  .\meri- 


Jersey  skirt  and  sweater  are 
knitted  from  yarns  contain¬ 
ing  75  per  cent  acrylic  fiber, 
25  per  cent  wool  yarns. 


Fab 


cs 


Nylon  georgette  makes  elegant  party 
dress  hand-washable  and  quick  to 
dry.  It  can  be  packed  in  a  suitcase, 
will  return  to  shape  without  pressing. 


can  \  iscose  C^orp.  They  are  promoting  a  new  rayon-cottt)n 
blend  under  the  trade-marked  name  (a)tr(»n.  This  is  defijied 
as  a  fabric  woven  or  knittwl  of  blends  of  rayon  with  cotton. 

.\mong  the  advantages  of  Cotron  fabrics  cl.iimed  by  the 
manufacturer  are  a  “softer,  silkier  h.uul  and  a  richer  luster” 
than  comparable  constructions  of  10(1  per  ct'iit  cotton.  Other 
properties  of  the  blend,  it  is  saitl.  .ire  greater  clarit\  of 
color  and  increased  color-fastness. 

Of  special  significance  among  the  advantages  of  ra\ou- 
cotton  blends  are  their  assc*rted  superiority  over  all-cotton 
in  accepting  resin  wash-wear  finishes  with  less  loss  of  basic 
tensile  anti  tear  strength. 

.\merican  N’iscose  reports  that  over  two  years  of  research 
and  development  have  Ix'en  invested  in  testing  rayon-cotton 
(Continued  on  paae  S'S) 


.  .  .  Girls!  Tall,  petite  .  .  .  thin,  plump  .  .  .  serious,  fuu  loving  .  .  . 

mischievous,  dreamy  .  .  .  girls  of  all  shajx's,  tvpes  and  descriptions 
love  Co-ed!  Why?  It’s  attractive,  it’s  fun.  it’s  up-to-the-minute. 

Most  important,  it’s  written  especially  for  them— for  all 

girls  in  homemaking  classes,  grades  7  through  12. 


.  .  .  The  family!  Of  course.  Co-ed  is  first,  foremost  and  always 

primarily  for  future  homemakers.  But  other  family  members, 
particularly  mothers,  may— and  often  do— enjoy  reading  it, 

too.  The  reason?  Parents  appreciate  Co-ed’s  vital,  down-to- 
earth  approach,  designed  to  help  daughter  with  all  the  big  and 
little  problems  of  “growing  up.” 


.  .  .  Homemaking  teachers!  Thousands  of 

home  economists  rely  on  Co-ed  to  keep  all  major  phases  of  the 
class  curriculum  lively,  up-to-date!  They’ve  found  that  Co-ed 

saves  them  valuable  time— with  monthly  teaching  aids, 
suggestions,  lesson  plans  in  each  free  issue  of  Pr.\ctical  Home 
Economics  Teacher  Edition  o/  Co-ed! 


^  cl-  1.  ^  , 

.  . .  Every  girl  enrolled  in  your  second-semester  homemaking 
classes!  Designed  to  supplement  vital  areas  of  classroom  home  economics. 

Co-ed  is  the  only  magazine  published  expressly  for  your  teen-age 
homemaking  students.  It  is  most  effective  when  each  girl  in  the 

class  has  her  own  copy— to  use  for  group  discussions,  assignments, 
projects,  to  take  home,  and  to  file  for  future  reference. 


If  you  haven’t  yet  entered  a  Co-ed  order  for  the 
second  term,  or  if  not  all  of  your  students  now 
subscribe,  there’s  still  time  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
every  issue  for  every  member  of  your  class.  Fill 
out  and  mail  the  attached  card  now;  the 


February  issue  will  reach  you  in  )ust  a  few  days. 
Co-ed  c'osts  less  with  a  group  order— only  50c  per 
student  for  all  four  seamd-semester  issues.  And 
Co-ed  helps  most  when  all  the  girls  m  your  classes 
subscribe! 


Teachers:  Articles  of  professional  interest  to  you  follow  Co-ed 


to 
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Suggestions 


Issue  of  Co-ed 


for  Using  This 
in  the  Classroom 


FOOD  AND  NUTRITION  - 

1.  (’onduct  a  contest  to  clioose 
the  most  attractively  decorated 
Easter  table.  Some  ideas  are 
found  on  pajje  10. 

2.  .Arrange  demonstrations  to 
show  how  the  Easter  table  dec¬ 
orations,  shown  on  page  10,  are 

made.  Use  student  chairmen  for  each. 

3.  .Ask  each  student  to  keep  a  record  of  eversthing  she 
eats  for  one  day.  Then  have  her  compute  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  f(Kxls  she  has  eaten  and  decide  whether  she  is 
eating  the  foods  that  are  l>est  for  her  teeth  (page  12). 

4.  Make  a  list  of  fomls  rich  in  A'itamin  .A.  Have  each 
student  check  her  diet  to  see  if  she  is  getting  an  adequate 
supply  to  meet  the  daily  nutritional  recjuirement  of  5000 
International  Units. 

5.  Draw  a  diagram  to  show  how  you  would  use  a  coffee 
table  to  serve  the  indoor  picnic  descrilx'd  on  pages  18-19. 

6.  .Appoint  a  committee  to  obtain  information  about  small 
indoor  grills  and  open-fire  cooking  devices  used  in  foreign 
countries. 

7.  Prepare  a  safety  cfxle  which  should  be  observetl  w  hen 
cooking  ind(X)rs,  using  an  open  fire. 

8.  Demonstrate  various  ways  aluminum  foil  may  be  used 


in  c(H)king.  One  way  to  u.se  it  is  mentioned  on  page  18. 

9.  .Ask  each  student  to  bring  to  class  a  recipe  for  a  sauce 
which  might  be  used  on  the  vanilla  ice  cream  (page  19). 
Then  arrange  a  “tasting  bee”  to  select  the  most  popular 
recipe. 

10.  Discuss  ways  of  serving  sauc-es  for  ice  cream  in  case 
a  person  wishes  to  give  her  guests  a  choice  of  a  topping. 

11.  Plan  a  “candy  pull”  party  such  as  Babe  talks  about 
in  the  story,  “Revelation”  (page  15). 

12.  Decide  what  hxxls  Dottie,  Pat,  Blair,  and  Roger  found 
in  the  picnic  baskets  which  Blair’s  mother  had  left  for  their 
Ix'ach  picnic  m  the  storv,  “Spring  Weekend”  (page  20). 

13.  Plan  five  gcxxl  breakfast  menus  which  are  different 
and  specially  tempting.  (See  (piiz  on  page  44.) 

14.  Make  a  set  of  f(xxl  mcxlels  to  use  on  a  flannel  board, 
so  that  visual  emphasis  may  be  given  to  your  discussions 
concerning  the  meaning  of  a  gixxl  breakfast. 

15.  Obtain  information  alx)ut  the  type  of  breakfast  Dolores 
might  eat  in  Spain  (page  37)  aiul  .Margo  Canton  might  have 
had  served  to  her  in  some  of  the  South  .American  countries 
she  visits  (page  16). 

16.  Have  students  find  out  what  “gammon”  really  is. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  recipe  for  .Arroz  Con  Polio  (page  37). 
.Also  have  them  decide  how  Dolores  might  buy  pimientos. 


HOME  AND  FAMILY  LIVING 


1.  Design  an  Easter  table  decoration  which 
a  family  would  find  amusing  and  appropriate 
to  use  after  an  Easter  egg  hunt  (page  10). 

2.  Discuss  ways  of  storing  and  identifying 
the  tix)th  brushes  of  the  various  family  mem¬ 
bers  so  that  the  appearance  of  the  bathroom 
is  neat  and  orderly  (page  12). 

3.  Cut  from  magazines  pictures  showing 
various  silver  patterns.  Use  these  as  a  basis 
for  a  discussion  of  gocxl  design  and  the  ch(X)sing  of  a  silver 
pattern  that  fits  a  ix'r.son’s  needs  and  tastes  (page  17). 

4.  .Arrange  an  exhibit  of  heirloom  silver  pieces. 

5.  Discuss  the  investment  value  of  sterling  silver. 

6.  .Arrange  a  visit  to  a  hx-al  jewelry  store  to  obtain  first¬ 
hand  shopping  advice  on  the  buying  of  silver  flatware. 

7.  Role-play  a  family  council  meeting  at  which  decisions 
are  made  as  to  how  a  rlaughter  should  use  the  money  she 
has  earned  (page  31). 

8.  Discuss  how  a  young  girl,  like  Lois,  can  develop  a 
sense  of  values  so  that  she  will  learn  to  spend  her  money 


wisely  and  well.  By  study?  By  practice? 

9.  Discuss  the  family  laundry  problems. 
Decide  whether  a  young  girl  should  lx*  re¬ 
sponsible  for  caring  tor  her  lingerie  (page  25). 

10.  Discuss  ways  of  serving  a  family  break¬ 
fast  so  that  it  is  done  efficiently  and  well,  yet 
meets  the  time  schedule  of  the  various  mem¬ 
bers  without  any  rushing  and  grabbing  of 
foorl  (page  44). 

11.  Collect  pictures  showing  various  ways  in  which 
dec-orative  shades  have  lx*en  used  to  create  an  interesting 
effect  in  a  r(X)m  (page  27). 

12.  Decide  how  a  problem  window  in  your  home  could 
Ix'  given  a  new  look  through  the  use  of  a  decorative  shade. 

13.  For  older  girls,  invite  a  minister,  priest,  or  rabbi  to 
visit  your  class  and  discuss  the  meaning  of  “love.”  13ecide 
whether  you  think  Dottie  was  really  in  love  with  Blair  in 
the  story  “Spring  W  eekend”  (p.  20). 

14.  Dt'cide  whether  Blair  was  wise  to  tell  Dottie  that  lu' 
didn’t  want  their  friendship  to  Ix'come  serious. 
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CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES - 

1.  Arrange  an  exhibit  of  checked 
fabrics  to  show  the  different  types, 
siicfi  as  honnd’st(K)tli,  pin.  shep¬ 
herd,  and  tattersiill  (pages  8-9). 

2.  Decide  what  ty|X‘  and  size 
of  cliecked  fabric  u'onld  bt>  most 
flattering  for  a  tall,  thin  figure; 

short,  thin  figure;  tall,  heav>  figure;  short,  heavy  figure. 

3.  Prepare  a  chart  to  show  how  a  pattern  should  be 
placvd  t)n  chec-ked  fabric.  Several  helpful  hints  are  found 
on  pages  14-15  of  Practical 

4.  Design  and  make  a  decorative  glass  case. 

5.  Descriln*  the  outfit  that  Balie  might  have  worn  to  go 
sleigh  riding  in  the  story  “Revelation”  (page  15).  Compare 
it  with  an  outfit  yon  would  wear  tcxlay. 

6.  Plan  a  wardrolx"  which  Margo  Canton  might  take  on 
her  business  trips,  south  of  the  Ixxder  (page  16). 

7.  Make  a  list  of  the  colors  mentioned  in  “Window  Shop¬ 
ping”  (pages  22-23)  which  have  lx‘en  given  the  name  of 
a  city  or  country.  Then  place  a  worltl  map  on  the  bulletitt 
lx)ard  and  on  it  placx*  tiny  wlored  flags  indicating  the 
color  and  the  place  from  which  it  obtained  its  name. 

8.  Make  a  color  chart  to  illustrate  all  of  the  loveb  colors 
mentioixxl  on  pages  22-23. 

9.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  size  as  it  jx^rtains  to  various 
tyjx's  of  garment.  Notice  the  different  ways  in  which  sizes 

PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT  - 


1.  Invite  a  dentist  to  visit  your 

class  to  talk  to  your  students  alxiut 
the  importance  of  gocxl  tooth  care 
(pages  11-12).  ^ 

2.  Arrange  a  bulletin  Ixrard  dis¬ 

play  showing  smiles  of  well-known 
people.  Notice  the  position  of  their 

teeth  and  whether  or  not  straightening  would  have  im- 
pro\ed  their  facial  expressions. 

3.  Visit  a  kx'al  drug  store  to  obtain  information  about 

the  various  t\jx*s  of  tooth  brushes  and  their  construction. 

4.  .\sk  each  student  to  make  a  fl(X)r  plan  drawing  of 
her  room,  indicating  where  the  lamps  are  placed.  Then 
discuss  whether  the  lighting  arrangement  fulfills  the  require¬ 
ments  mentioned  on  page  13. 

5.  Cait  pictures  from  magazines  and  newspapers  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  suggestions  for  selecting  Ixcoming  glas.ses  found  on 
page  14. 

6.  \'isit  an  optometrist.  Have  him  show  the  students  the 
different  t\pt‘s  of  frames  for  glasses  and  the  shapes  and 
colors  in  which  they  may  be  purchased.  Also  have  him 
discuss  the  care  of  glasses. 

7.  Invite  a  psychologist  to  discuss  with  the  students  the 
subject  of  rationali/.i»tion  and  why  Charles  thought  Babe  did 
“everything  the  hard  wav”  in  the  storv  “Re\’elation”  (page 
15).  ' 


have  been  indicated  for  the  merchandise  shown  on  page 
22-23.  Also  study  the  information  on  lingerie  sizes  found 
on  pages  24-25. 

10.  Use  the  Window  Shopping  theme,  “In  like  a  lion- 
out  like  a  lamb”  (pages  22-23),  for  a  bulletin  lx)ard  display 
or  an  informal  fashion  show. 

11.  Discuss  the  importance  of  wearing  appropriate  clothes 
in  rainy  or  snow  \  w  eather.  Some  smart  new  ideas  are  shown 
on  page  22. 

12.  Obtain  information  about  washing  a  suit,  such  as  the 
checked  Dacron-rayon  one  shoyvn  on  pages  8-9.  Decide 
whether  any  special  handling  technicpies  are  lu'eded. 

13.  Take  an  inventory  of  your  lingerie.  Decide  yvhat  you 
need  to  make  or  buy  so  that  you  yvill  not  only  have 
enough  lingerie  but  also  enough  in  gtxxl  condition  (pages 
24-25). 

14.  Have  a  meixling  Ix'e.  Demonstrate  metluxls  that  Jo¬ 
anne  might  have  used  to  avoid  her  embarrassnuMit  as  men¬ 
tioned  on  page  24. 

1.5.  .\rrange  a  visit  to  a  hx'al  store  so  that  students  can 
see  the  different  types  of  bras,  foundation  garments.  |X*tti- 
coats,  slips,  and  pants  mentioned  on  pages  24,  2.5. 

16.  Make  a  poster  to  illustrate  the  correct  garments  aiul 
accessories  for  Pat  to  take  on  her  Derby-  Day  yveekend  at 
Yale.  Be  sure  to  list  all  the  (x-casions  mentioned  in  the  story . 
“Spring  Weekend”  (page  26).  Ix'fore  making  your  decisions. 


8.  .Appoint  a  committee  to  arrange  a  bulletin  board  dis¬ 
play  featuring  Ix'autiful  scenes  yvhich  might  be  as  mem¬ 
orable  to  someone  as  the  one  Balx*  rememlx-rs  in  the  story . 

9.  Obtain  information  about  the  sclxx)!  of  Hotel  .\dminis- 
tration  yvhich  Margo  Canton  attended  (page  16).  Check 
recpiirements  needed  to  enter  the  sclux)!  and  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  upon  graduation. 

10.  Compare  the  training  Margo  Canton  and  N'anev 
Chilson  (page  30)  had  for  their  respective  jobs.  Were 
they  alike  in  any  respect? 

11.  Discuss  the  relationship  of  g(xxl  gnx)ming  to  the  use 
of  perfume.  Also  discuss  situations  in  yyhich  perfume  should, 
or  .should  not,  be  used. 

12.  Obtain  a  sample  of  each  of  the  seven  basic  perfume 
types  mentioned  on  page  .30.  Have  each  student  decide 
yvhich  type  of  perfume  she  likes  best. 

13.  Role-play  some  of  the  situations  mentioned,  in  the 
manners  article  on  page  28,  such  as  entering  a  bus.  a  movie, 
and  a  stxla  shop.  .Ynalyze  the  Ix'havior  and  decide  yvhether 
it  needs  improvement. 

14.  Divide  the  class  into  five  groups.  Then  have  each 
group  prepare  a  list  of  (piestions.  based  on  one  of  the  situa¬ 
tions  mentioned  on  page  28,  yvhich  the  students  can  use  to 
rate  their  oyvn  Ixdiavior. 

15.  Make  a  list  of  personality  traits  a  person  should  have 
in  order  to  be  truly  popular  (pages  34-35). 


Note:  To  accommodate  teachers  using  the  spring  term 
to  yy-ork  out  their  classroom  projects,  the  closing  date  for 
the  International  Chef’s  Tour  Contest,  sponsored  by  the 
Charles  B.  Knox  Co.,  has  been  advanced  to  April  8th, 
instead  of  March  2nd. 


First  prize  for  the  best  classr(X)m  project  involving  the  use 
of  unflavored  gelatine  is  a  6-yy  eeks’  tour  of  Europe  for  tyvo. 
Second  prize  is  a  1-yveek  trip  to  Neyv  York  City  or  San 
Franci-sco.  See  February  issue  of  Practical,  p.  27,  for  further 
details. 
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New  products  ease  job  of  soil  removal  and  polishing 


Home 


Sparkling  windows 
are  easy  to  achieve 
with  spray  cleaners. 


WiiHlex 


FLORENCE  STASSEN 


Al/mOl’C'.H  AL’IOMATION  has  not  yvt  solved  the 
prohItMu  ()1  fatii»ue  in  Itoine  care,  there  are  predictions 
ol  completely  eHortless  home  cltMiiini*.  Plans  for  homes  of 
tomorrow  include  machines  that  \s  ill  1h‘  sent  to  soiled  areas 
to  pick  lip  spills  and  dust.  There  will  he  nltra-sonic  dish¬ 
washers  to  collect  soiled  dishes,  wash,  dr>,  and  store  them 
.it  the  push  ot  .1  button. 

If  \oii  irroject  \ourself  into  the  future  \on  will  see  homes 
with  self-cleaninu  windows  and  walls;  Ireds  that  are  anto- 
maticalK  changed  and  remade;  closets  that  will  clean  and 
press  clothes  as  soon  as  the  door  is  closed. 

We  can  sit  and  dream  ot  the  Inxiny  of  the  future  ;is  the 
ihist  gathers  on  todax  's  surfaces.  But  it  is  better  to  Ik*  realistic 
and  take  ;id\ant.i^e  ot  all  the  miKlern  cleaning  aids  now  on 
the  market.  Of  course,  we  can  take  a  moment  to  think  of 
grandmother’s  da\  when  stove  oil,  dnstcaps,  anil  rng  Ix'aters 
were  iiulispensable. 

Self-|solishing  waxes,  tri*ated  dust  cloths  to  stop  Hying 
dust,  and  mnlti-dntv  v;icninn  cleaners  have  replaced  those 
\  ictorian  tinrls.  In  addition  there  are  several  types  of  clean¬ 
ing  aids  for  e;ich  job. 

For  hartl  surfaced  Himiis  tlu*re  are  cleaning  vv.i.xes,  self- 
polishing  waxes,  aiul  polishing  machines.  Floors  can  Ik*  kept 
clean  with  soft  dust  mops,  sponge  mops,  and  vacnnm 
cleaners. 

Bugs  and  carpeting  are  cleanctl  w  ith  sweepers  and  vacnnm 
i  leaners.  .\n  improved  rng  cleaning  attachment  for  canister 
models  featnres  a  revolving  brush  to  remove  lint.  There  are 
.ilso  speci.il  compounds  .ind  shampiMis  with  applicators  to 
remove  greasv  soil. 

Walls  are  pretreated  with  siliciine  films  to  resist  soiling. 
\l.inv  wallp;ipers  c;ni  be  washed  with  damjH'iierl  sponge  and 
ilctergent.  or  .1  cleaning  compound.  Dust  is  removed  with 
the  vv.dl  brush  attachment  or  a  soft  mop. 

1’pholsti‘red  furnishings  are  kept  free  ot  dost  with  the 
v.icinim  clcaiu'r  ;»ttachments.  Fabrics  can  1h*  cleaned  with 
npholsterv  sh.nnpoo  packed  in  its  own  applicator. 

Folished  finnitine  is  kept  clean  and  shining  with  sell- 
polishing  waxes.  These  are  applied  to  clean  surfaces,  allowed 
to  drv  ;ind  the  ha/e  wiped  awav  with  a  soft  cloth.  There  is 
one  wax  that  can  Ik*  used  at  the  same  time  the  furniture  is 
being  rhisted.  There  are  special  toiuh-iijr  colors  for  chippcil 
surfaces. 

(airtains  and  tlr.iperies  are  either  vv;islM“d  or  <lrv -cleaned. 
.\lanv  fabrics  can  be*  washed  and  nsc*d  without  pressing. 


Electrically  driven 
brushes  polish 
wax  to  hard  finish. 


Portable  vacuum  cleaner  good  for  cleaning  upholstery 


Self-polishing  wax  in  spray 
can  is  used  for  dusting  and 
shining  in  single  operation. 


Sponge  mop  has  special  strip 
for  scrubbing  difficult  spots. 
Note  finger-tip  squeezer. 
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Tender  perch  fillets  ore  baked  in  tomato  sauce 
flavored  with  onion.  Serve  in  the  baking  dish. 


Delicate  souffle  is  made  with  cottage  cheese, 
milk,  and  eggs  which  provide  quality  proteins. 


Eggs  garnish  a  colorful  combi' 
nation  of  salmon  and  spinach. 


Cann^  Sainiun  Institute 


Shrimp  Auoc.  oC  Aoierlca 


Festive  casserole  of  delicately  spiced 
rice  and  boiled  shrimp  will  serve  eight. 


Recipes  for  these  dishes  appear  on  pages  36,  37. 
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As  THE  LENTEN  SEASON  approaches,  meal  patterns 
in  many  homes  are  changed  in  accordance  with  fast 
days  when  no  meat  is  allowed.  This  provides  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  review  our  teaching  information  about  pro¬ 
tein  f(H)ds  as  well  as  to  introduce  new  footls  into  the  menu 
plans. 

For  centuries  the  word  protein  has  Ix'en  closely  associated 
with  meat.  Even  t(xlay  many  people  think  they  have  not 
had  sufficient  protein  without  at  least  one  serving  of  meat 
a  day.  True  enough,  lean  meat  is  an  excellent  source  of 
protein  but  there  are  other  hxxls  which  furnish  as  much 
irrotein  and  may  have  some  advantages  over  meat. 

Fish  is  just  such  a  hxxl.  F’ish  supplies  high-ipiality  pro¬ 
tein.  and  the  fat  in  fish  is  of  the  unsaturated  tN  jx*.  Fhe  fat 
in  meat  and  other  animal  hxxls  is  the  saturated  type  of  fat 
which  helps  to  raise  the  cliolesterol  level  in  the  hlcKx!.  .Some 
salt-water  fish  are  rich  in  vitamins  A  and  I)  and  some  supply 
iixline,  the  mineral  found  lacking  in  many  other  tixids. 
Iixline  is  necessars  to  prevent  goiter. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  fish  and  seafoixl,  yet  fish  to 
some  people  is  an  unattractive  foixl.  How  false  this  idea 
is.  for  fish  when  well  prep.ired  is  the  most  apix*ti/.ing  and 
succulent  of  fiKxls.  For  instanc'e,  the  Honnder.  in  the  minds 
of  mans  folks,  is  a  very  ordinars  fish.  But  freshly  caught 
llounder  when  liroiled  to  perfection  is  superb.  Have  the 
fish  dealer  clean  it.  removing  the  head,  fins,  and  tail,  but 
leaving  the  fish  whole.  To  prepare  it,  oil  tlu'  broiler  pan 
and  preheat  the  broiler.  Place  the  Honnder  white  side 
up  on  the  broiler.  S';  leeze  tlie  juice  of  a  lemon  over  it  and 
add  two  tablespiMins  of  vegetable  oil.  Sprinkle  with  paprika 
and  lay  a  slice  of  onion  or  two  on  top.  Broil  alxrut  fifteen 
minutes  or  until  the  Honnder  is  just  tender,  but  well 

Mrs.  Bennett  is  a  nutritionist,  Hnreun  of  Sntrition,  \eu  York 
City  DefHirtnient  of  Health,  anti  nutrition  eonsnltant  on 
Practical’s  staff 


\ali<Miai  In«tlrut? 


Herb-baked  whiting  is  sprinkled  with  salt,  pepper,  chopped 
parsley,  chives,  lemon  juice,  then  baked  in  hot  oven  15  mins. 


browned.  If  possible,  prepare  it  in  an  earthenware  dish  from 
w  hich  it  may  be  served  or  eaten. 

The  frying  of  fish  is  the  only  method  of  corrking  fish  used 
111  many  homes.  This  is  usually  because  the  homemaker  d(x?s 
not  know  how  to  prepare  the  fish  in  other  ways  and  hesitates 
to  ex|x*riment.  Poached  salmon,  steamed  cod,  and  baked 
bluefish  and  whiting  are  examples  of  delightful  fish  dishes. 
Many  other  kinds  of  fish  may  lx*  prepared  by  these  methrxls. 

Plan  to  serve  fish  several  times  .i  week  for  breakfast, 
lunch,  or  dinner.  Select  freshly  caught,  canned,  or  frozen 
fish.  Use  both  fresh  and  salt  water  varieties. 

Other  Sources  of  Protein 

The  egg  is  another  high  (juality  protein  fixxl  which  ma\ 
lx*  used  in  place  of  meat.  Sincx*  one  egg  is  not  eipial  in 
protein  to  an  average  serx'ing  of  meat,  it  is  wise  to  combine 
the  egg  with  other  protein  fiMxls  such  as  non-fat  dry  milk, 
'cottage  cheese,  or  other  cheeses,  ff.ird-cixiked  eggs  may  Ix' 
added  to  a  vegetable  such  as  creamed  ix*as.  Hard-ccxiked 
eggs  also  are  fine  in  vegetable  salads  and  sandwiches.  In 
.iddition  to  furnisfiing  protein,  eggs  are  a  goixl  source  of 
riboflavin,  supply  a  gixxl  amount  of  iron  and  some  vitamin  \. 

Cht*ese  supplies  protein  comparable  to  that  found  in 
meat,  fish,  and  eggs.  Caittage  chee.se,  pot  cheese,  and  fanners 
clux*se  are  examples  of  skim-milk  cheese.  These  cheeses 
are  low  in  fat  and  calories.  The  whole-milk  cheeses  are 
higher  in  calories,  and  the  fat  they  contain  is  of  the  satu¬ 
rated  t\pe. 

Cheese  may  Ire  on  the  menu  for  breakfast,  lunch,  or 
dinner.  Grated  cheese,  such  as  Pannesan,  is  often  added 
to  soups  or  to  esc.illoped  vegetables.  .\  cottage  cheese  omelet 
or  souffle  may  lx*  served  for  the  main  dish  in  tlu*  meal, 
as  the  eggs  and  cheest*  supplement  each  other.  P'or  the 
salad  cxiurse,  combine  cottage  cheese  with  green  peppers 
or  stuff  tomat(X*s  or  big  onions.  Cheese  with  fresh  fruit  for 
dessert  or  for  a  snack  will  add  to  the  total  protein  intake 
for  the  day. 

Some  high-cpialitN  protein  fiKxls  should  be  eaten  at  each 
meal  to  insure  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  total  protein 
consumed.  These  are  fcKxls  of  high  biologic  protein  value— 
Continued  on  ptifie  36) 


By  IVA  BENNETT 

Special  attention  to  nurritive  value 
is  needed  when  planning  Lenten  menus 

Meatless  Meals 


With  Plenty  of  Proteins 
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I  NEW  i 

For  the  Home  | 

Non-tangling  Cord 

A  ne\vl\ -designed  coiled  appliance 
cord  is  iiiteiuU*d  to  reduce  the  usual 
tangle  of  extension  lines  around  elec¬ 
trical  outlets,  ('ailed  So  Knot,  the  cord 
is  coated  with  neoprene,  a  heat-resist¬ 
ant,  plastic  suhstanc'e.  The  neoprene 
coating  enables  the  cord  to  return  to 


its  original  18-inch  sha|>e  despite  con¬ 
tinuous  stretching.  F)as>  to  kwp  clean, 
the  neoprene  jacket  is  waterproof  and 
is  not  damaged  by  oils  or  fats.  The  new 
cord  is  available  in  black,  with  minia¬ 
ture  plug,  standard  plug,  or  eyelets  for 
replacement,  installations. 

Prototype  Appliances 

Five  radically  new  appliances,  in¬ 
cluding  a  thennoeleclric  refrigerator, 
o|H*rating  with  no  moving  parts,  and 
an  ultra-sonic  dishwasher  that  cleans 
with  sound  waves,  have  been  intro- 


It’s  NEW 


IN  HOME 


INSTANT-ACTION  SOCKET  LETS  IT 
GO  AFTER  DUST  LIKE  SOMETHING 
ALIVE  ...  SAVES  STEPS,  SAVES  TIME 

Be  among  the  first  to  demonstrate  O-Cedar’s  new 
Spin-about  dust  mop  made  from  100%  virgin  dacron. 
Dacron,  the  modern  miracle  fibre  that  attracts  dust 
like  magic,  wears  longer,  and  retains  its  shape  even 
after  repeated  washing.  Spin-about  is  17'  wide  to 
cover  more  floor  area,  speed  dusting.  Pad  also  fea¬ 
tures  snap  buttons  for  easy  removal.  Instant  action 
socket  adjusts  pad  to  any  position  for  easy  dusting 
of  hard-to-reach  places.  Order  your  0-Cedar  Spin- 
about  dacron  mop  today. 


USE  COUPON  ON  PAGE 

O-CEDAR 

CHICAGO  9,  lUINOIS 

PIVISiON  OF  AMemCAN-MAmETTA  COMPANY 

O-CEDAR  OF  CANADA,  LTD. 

STRATFORD,  ONTARIO 
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duc-ed  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
Cor|X)ration.  The  products,  not  yet 
ready  for  the  commercial  market,  were 
demonstrated  recently  in  Chicago. 

Westinghouse  also  unveiled  a  small, 
thermmdectric  dehumidifier;  a  refrig¬ 
erator  styled  like  furniture  with  com¬ 
partments  that  are  acct*ssible  from  more 
than  one  direction;  and  an  electrical 
distribution  c'enter  for  cxvoking  that 
combines  Inith  high  spwd  electronic 
and  conventional  electric  cooking. 

Pressure  Spray  Sterilizer 

new  stainless  steel  sterilizer-washer 
for  cleaning  and  sanitizing  refuse  cans 
and  drums  was  recvutly  made  availabh* 
by  the  Vacuum  Can  Company.  .\  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  device  is  a  pressure  pro- 


Sterilizer  and  washer  for  cleaning  large 
containers  used  in  quantity  food  service. 


pelled  spray  noz.zle  which  cleans  with 
a  .scouring  action.  It  is  operated  by  a 
foot  i>edal. 

Its  installation  is  adaptable  to  all 
plumbing  ctinditions.  It  is  said  to  op¬ 
erate  under  any  of  the  following  set¬ 
ups:  1.  cold  water  and  steam;  2.  aild 
water,  hot  water,  and  steam;  3.  c-old 
water  and  hot  water;  4.  hot  water  onlv ; 
5.  steam  onlv. 


Work-Saving  Research  Kitchen 

new  publication.  The  Reltsville 
Kitchen-Workroom  With  Knermj-Savin^ 
Features  (HC-6()),  descriln's  a  kitchen- 
worknMim  hx'ated  at  the  .\gricultural 
Research  Center,  Reltsville,  Maryland. 
It  was  designed  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  .\griculture  home  economists 
especially  for  homemakers  who,  be¬ 
cause  of  age  or  disability,  must  con¬ 
serve  energv. 

The  room’s  space  as  well  as  its  work 
and  storage  arrangements  have  all  Ix'en 
planned  with  a  view  to  convenience. 
The  cooking  e<juipment  and  counters 
are  arranged  in  a  shape  which  is 
broken  lx*tween  range  and  wall  refrig¬ 
erator.  The  break  provides  easv  passage 
from  kitchen  to  workrixim  area.  The 
most  freiiuently  used  supplies  and 
equipment  are  stored  Ix'tween  28  and 
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Design  your  own 
PICTURE  SALADS 


(iS  inches  from  the  Hcnir,  the  heinht  that 
studies  have  shown  to  lx*  most  con¬ 
venient  for  the  average  homemaker. 
The  riMim’s  many  w ork-saN  inj»  features 
I'ould  Ih‘  adapted  where  needed  to  im¬ 
prove  effieiene\’  in  any  liome  kitchen. 

Single  copies  of  the  publication, 
which  includes  full  information  and 
many  illustrations,  may  Ik*  obtained 
free  on  re(|uest  from  the  Office  of  In¬ 
formation,  I’.  S.  Department  of  Auri- 
culture,  \Vashinj»ton  2.5.  D.  C. 

CofFeemaking  Ease 

stainless  steel  .mtomatic  coffee- 
m.iker  has  been  announced  by  the 
t'.encral  Electric  Clompany’s  portable 
.ipi>li.int'e  department.  The  new  c(»flee- 
m.iker  features  a  .solid  stainless  steel  in¬ 
terior  for  easier  cle.ining  and  better- 
tasting  coffee. 

A  separate  reheat  circuit  permits  re¬ 
heating  coffee  without  reiX'ikiuK,  and 
a  brew  selector  can  lx*  set  lor  mild, 
medinm.  or  strong.  An  indicator  light 
shows  when  the  coffee  is  reads . 


with  a  dash  of  imagination  and 


CORONATION  -the  crosvning 
glory  of  any  meal!  Cut  a  chilled 
and  well-drained  Libby’s  Cling 
Peach  Half  as  shown,  and  place  on  a 
mound  of  cottage  cheese.  And  for  an 
elegant  note,  decorate  the  pK)ints  of 
the  crown  with  cherry  “jewels”. 


Built-In  Ironer  Available 

.\n  ironer  which  may  lx-  installed  in 
standard  base  cabinets  in  a  kitchen  or 
lauiulry  has  lx‘en  annmmced  bs  Iron- 
rite,  Inc.  .\  sturdy  sw  ing-out-and-up 
.irrangemcut  is  used  for  installation. 
Springs  count*‘rbalance  the  weight  of 
the  ironer  so  that  it  may  lx*  brought 
into  the  use  of  position  easily.  When 
ironing  is  c-ompleted  the  ironer  swings 
rlown  into  the  cabinet. 

'  Ironing  with  an  ironer  rerpiires  onls 
one  third  to  one  half  the  time  needed 
for  hand  ironing.  The  homemakCr  sits 
down  while  ironing  and  lifts  no  more 
weight  than  the  article  Ix'ing  ironed. 


GOLDEN  FISH— fun  for 

a  children’s  party!  Use  a 
plump,  tree-ripened  Libby’s 
Cling  Peach  Half  for  the  body; 
a  Libby’s  Peach  Slice  for  his 
tail.  Green  pepjwr  makes  the 
fins,  and  an  olive  slice  gives 
him  a  wide-eyed  look. 


Cleaning  Aid 

Handy  soap  saturated  pails  of  tightb 
interwoven  steel  wool  can  lx-  used  for 
many  household  cleaning  tasks.  They 
w  ill  shine  pots  and  pans,  remove  grease 
from  ovens,  broiler  pans,  and  other 
parts  of  the  range.  Stublxrrn  stains  and 
marks  on  floors  can  lx*  easib  taken  up 
with  these  S.O.S.  pads  made  by  the 
(General  Foixls  (Corporation.  The\  are 
.dso  excellent  for  cleaning  aluminum 
storm  windows  .mil  ihnrrs.  Look  for 
them  in  a  new  package  this  month. 


SALAD  GARDEN— aneasy- 
fixing  conversation  piece!  Arrange 
chilled,  drained  Libby’s  Cling 
Peach  Slices  i)etal  fashion  atop 
cottage  cheese  on  a  lettuce  bed. 
For  the  final  touch,  place  a  cherry 
in  the  i-entt'r  of  the  “flower”. 


>t  ACHES 


hacnes 


HOME  ECONOMICS  DIRECTOR 
LIBBY,  McNEILL  &  LIBBY,  CHICAGO  4,  ILL 

A  member  of  the  Cling  Peach  Advisory  Board 


Soap-saturated  pads  of  interwoven  steel 
wool  for  cleaning  all  parts  of  the  range. 
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Modern  Milk  Discovery 
Helps  Teachers  Persuade 
Girls  to  Drink  Milk ! 

During  the  adolescent  growth  spurt 
the  need  for  calcium  and  protein 
is  greater  than  it  has  ever  been. 
Yet,  teen-agers,  especially  girls, 
drink  less  milk  — at  the  very  time 
milk  is  most  vital  as  the  only  prac¬ 
tical  natural  source  of  calcium! 

This  paradox  has  long  worried 
teachers.  It  is  a  real  problem  to 
convince  girls  they  want  milk.  Too 
many  think  of  milk  as  "kid  stuff,” 
or  think  it  is  fattening. 

Now,  a  modern  milk  discovery 
from  Carnation  helps  solve  this 
quandary.  Carnation  Instant  Non 
fat  Dry  Milk  permits  a  delicious 
self-enriched  nonfat  milk  with  less 
calories  than  whole  milk,  yet  far 
more  calcium,  protein  and  ribo 
flavin.  It  is  a  true  Beauty  Beverage 
for  qualities  girls  want  now  — 
pretty  teeth  and  skin,  bright  eyes, 
a  slender  figure,  sparkling  vitality. 

Teachers  everj-where  are  finding 
the  benefits  of  the  new  Carnation 
Beauty  Beverage  “very  effective” 
in  making  girls  want  the  vital  milk 
nutrients  they  get  in  this  amazing 
milk  discovery. 

For  more  Beauty  Beverage  news, 
see  page  43  of  the  enclosed  Co-Ed. 
Free  reprints  for  classroom  use 
are  offered  in  coupon  section. 

Help  Us  Help  You 

Your  comments  and  suggestions 
will  help  us  provide  you  with 
increasingly  useful  material.  We 
would  like  to  hear  your  experience 
with  the  new  Beauty  Beverage  ap¬ 
proach  with  your  students.  Please 
address:  Home  Economics  Direc¬ 
tor,  Carnation  Company,  Dept. 
ED-39,  Los  Angeles  36,  California. 


NEWS  OF 

Foods  &  Nutrition 


Report  on  Fruit  Preferences 

If  you  could  have  oiiK  one  kind  ol 
fruit  or  juice  for  a  month,  which  would 
you  ch(X)se?  This  (piestion  was  put  to 
homemakers  in  a  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  market-research  sur\ey,  and 
oranges  won  by  a  wide  margin.  Health 
considerations  ettunted  most  in  the  votes 
of  the  homemakers,  many  of  whom 
mentioned  vitamin  value.  Other  impor- 
t.mt  reasons:  apj^tizing  fl.ivor,  “good 
for  children,”  and  “refreshing.” 

Fresh  citrus  fruit  is  used  in  almost 
ever\  U.S.  hou.sehold  in  the  course  ot 
a  \ear,  survey  figures  show.  This  holds 
lor  all  age  and  income  groups,  all  parts 
of  the  country,  cities  and  rural  areas, 
families  with  and  without  children. 
.\11  but  two  per  cent  of  the  women 
interviewed  said  they  had  u-sed  fresh 
oranges,  grapefruit,  lemons,  or  limes 
during  the  \ear.  In  addition,  two  thirds 
had  used  frozen  and  canned  citrus 
jinKlucts.  Many  also  reported  using 
frozen  ades  and  orange  juice. 

New  Mix 

Chili  con  came  can  In-  made  in  a 
few  minutes  with  PTeuch’s  new  mi.\, 
ChiU-O.  This  is  a  powdered  mix  matle 
from  chili  peppers,  spices,  herbs,  and 
delndrated  vegetables.  It  is  pack.iged 
in  foil  and  plastic  envelopes. 


Steaming  chili  con  came  can 
be  made  in  ten  minutes  with 
French's  new  spice  mix  Chili-O. 


One  package  will  make  four  serv¬ 
ings  of  chili.  First,  brown  one  pound 
ground  meat,  stir  in  one  envelope 
Chili-O,  add  one  cup  hot  water,  one 
No.  2  can  red  kidney  beans  and  one 
No.  2  can  tomatiH's.  Cover  and  simmer 
for  ten  minutes. 

Useful  Information  on  Can  Sizes 

Four  out  of  five  tomatoes  grown  are 
used  for  canned  tomatoes  and  tomato 
products;  three  out  of  four  beets,  and 
two  out  of  three  pods  of  peas  and  ears 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


No  need  to  shop 
for  these 

visual 

teaching 

aids 

covering  canned  foods 
We'll  send  them  to  teachers— free. 


WAll  CHART.  Gives  sizes,  weight  and 
cup  content  of  common  cans  and 
jars. 


MEAL  PLANNING.  Recipes,  and  an¬ 
swers  to  questions  about  canned 
foods. 

NUTRITION  DATA.  Values  for  average 
size  servings. 

RESEARCH.  New  industry  research  in 
canned  foods. 

lAtElS.  How  descriptive  labels  help 
shoppers. 

CLASS  AND  HOME  ACTIVITIES.  Motiva¬ 
tion  suggestions  for  stimulating 
student  interest. 

Complete  kits  upon  request 

To  order,  use  coupon  service  section. 

Consumer  Service  Division 

NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 
1133  20th  St..  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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Mail  coupon  in  Sorvico 
Section  and  get  ALL 
7  helpers  FREE  I 


Right  from  the  test  kitchens 
of  a  leading  home  economist 


Low-T«mp«ratur« 
M«at  Cookary 

(illvitrot^d  at  laft) 


•*®kn  heat  oooBsyj 


(HOW  TO  DO  IT... HOW  TO  TEACH  IT) 

You  and  your  students  will  benefit  from 
this  up-to-date,  tested  teacher  lesson 
plan.  6  full  pages  I  6  comprehensive 
recipes.  Laboratory  Procedure  and 
Quiz  Period  included  for  Students! 

Here's  the  latest  handy  teaching  aid . . .  low-temperature 

MEAT-COOKERY  TECHNIQUES.  KITCHEN  BOUQUET  wants  yOU 
to  have  this  exciting  leaflet . . .  absolutely  free! 

It  not  only  answers  countless  questions  on  low-tem¬ 
perature  meat  cookery,  but  also  tells  you  how  to  serve 
meats  that  are  nutritious  . . .  flavorful  and  crisp  crusted 
with  the  rich  brown  surface  everybody  loves  ...  yet 
cooked  at  a  low  temperature!  Don’t  miss  this  helpful 
teaching  material.  Measures  8Vi"  x  11".  Keep  it  handy 
in  your  loose-leaf  notebook! 


KITCHEN  BOUQUET 
Racip*  LmNcH 
to  give  •todcnl* 


KITCHEN  BOUQUET 

Used  by  Oood  Ceeki  and  Chafs  for  evor  BO  Yoort 


Welcome  lesson 


PINEAPPLE 
GIVES  GLAMOR  TO 
A  COOK-OUT 


This  rettpe  could  send  out  its  steamy 
fragrance  from  a  deep  frjing  pan  or 
kettle  set  over  an  open  fire.  It  shows 
that  traditional  outdoor  cooking  can 
be  varied — with  a  little  imagination. 
Pineapple  helps,  too — with  its  versatile 
flavor,  bright  color,  and  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  easy-to- 
handle  cans.  ■■IBNs. 


Uncooked  Meatballs  2  tablespoons  brown  sugar 

(1  %  pounds  meat)*  2  tablespoons  cornstarch 

1  tablespoon  oil  2  tablespoons  soy  sauce 

1  ~2y2  can  pineapple  chunks  %  cup  vinegar 

(drain  and  reserve  syrup)  2  green  peppers,  cut  in  inch  pieces 

cup  water  1  large  onion,  cut  in  wedges 

Brown  meat  in  oil  (about  20  minutes).  Add  cup  pineapple  syrup 
and  cup  water.  Cover  and  simmer  30  minutes.  Drain  oft  excess  fat 
if  necessary.  Pour  in  remaining  pineapple  syrup.  Mix  sugar,  corn¬ 
starch,  soy,  vinegar  and  ^  cup  water.  Add  to  meat  mixture  stirring 
till  thickened.  Add  peppers  and  onions;  cover  and  cook  only  3  min¬ 
utes.  Add  pineapple,  heat  thoroughly.  Serves  5-6. 

*Meatbalts  (combination  of  beet,  veal  and  pork)  may 
be  prepared  day  aheod;  should  be  about  1!^"  balls. 


COLORFUL 

TEACHERS' 

KIT 


Teachers'  Kit,  "Creating  Party  Plans," 
is  available  FREE  from  Pineapple 
Growers  Association.  To  order  yours, 
use  coupon  on  page  35. 
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For  Summer  Study  in  1959 
OREGON  STATE  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 


1959 


June  22  ie  Au^utt  I,  I9S9 


WORKSHOPS: 

Jmm  22  Jaly  3  Um  ami  Cart  of  Modern  Fabrics 

Intorpretini  Hoinemaliin(  Education 
Joiy  (-My  17  Undorstandinf  Nursery  School  Children 

COURSE  OFFERINGS: 

Tailorini.  Consumer  Buyiny.  Textiles. 
Home  Furnishings.  Extension.  Child 
Development.  Family  Relationships, 
Parent  Education.  HMSing.  Home 
Management.  Nutrition.  Food  Buying. 

Course  offerings  include  undergraduate  and  graduate 
work  In  other  fields,  courses  are  available  in  an 
8  week  session  — June  22  to  August  14 

for  Ctiralopf  o«^  dttoiltd  \  Authoriied  by  the 

i  OREGON  STATE 
SUMMER  SESSIONS  . 

Om- Stele  CMIege  BOARD  OF 

Dept.  C7.  Ceivellis.  Ore.  I  M'OHER  EDUCATION 


u.«.  Wpat 

PORTABLE 

All  Stainless  Steel— Vaevum  Insulated 
(Hat  or  Cold)  Pood,  Soup,  Colfee,  Milk 
and  Beverage  Carrier-Dispensers  •  •  • 


To*day*s  **Modern**  trend  toward  cen- 
trolization  of  food  production  is  a  move 
toward  Economy,  Bettor  Quality  and 
Higher  Sanitory  Standords. 

The  development  of  AerVoiDs  mode  pot* 
sible  this  modern  concept  of  Most-Feeding, 
which  hot  now  been  tuccettfully  odopted 
by  Institutions,  Schools,  Hotpitolt,  In¬ 
dustrial  Plonts,  Hotels,  Caterers,  Camps, 
Air  Lines,  Civil  Defense  and  many  other 
Governmental  ond  Commercial  feeding 
operations. 

Engineered  for  sanitation  an<f  *'ln  Com¬ 
pliance"  with  construction  requirements 
of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Codes. 

Write  fir  FREE  Literatire  Kit  PHE-08 


VACUUM  CAN  COMPANY 

19  SOUTH  HOYNE  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  12.  ILLINOIS 


News  of  Food 

(Continued  from  fHifie  2H) 

of  sweet  cxirii  are  eaniied.  Of  fruits: 
about  one  lialf  the  crops  of  peaehes, 
pears  and  apricxjts.  one  fifth  the  apple 
crop,  W)  iH*r  cviit  of  the  red  tart  cher¬ 
ries.  45  iH*r  cent  of  jirajHdruit,  and  most 
of  the  pineapple  are  canned. 

Cannerl  f(KKls  are  used  in  mam 
lecijH's.  Sizes  of  cans  and  jars  are  im¬ 
portant  when  we  buy  or  use  them. 

Reali/.inj;  this  need,  a  new  leaflet 
“Of  ReciiH's  and  Can  Sizes”  is  offered 
by  the  National  Canners  .\.ssi>ciation. 
\Vrite  to  them  at  1133  20th  Street 
Northwest,  W’ashington  6,  D.  C. 

Six  Cake  Mixes 

The  newest  prfxlucts  intrcKlucH'd  h\ 
Pnx-ter  &  Camhle  are  Duncan  Hines 
deluxe  cake  mixes  in  six  flavors.  These 
are  white,  yellow,  devil’s  foixl,  fudpe 
marble,  burnt  sujiar,  and  spit'e  cakes. 


.\  sjTecially  designed  package  is  siiid 
to  nrotect  the  freshness  and  flavor  ol 


Three  wrappings  protect  the 
freshness  and  flavor  of  the 
new  Duncan  Hines  coke  mixes. 


the  mixes.  The  mix  is  first  packed  in  a 
sealtnl  polyethylene  hag,  then  placed 
in  a  strong  earton  which  in  turn  is 
tightly  sealed  in  a  special  tliermo- 
plastic  wrapper.  Both  overwrap  and 
inner  hag  have  easy-tear  opening. 

To  Help  Farm  Products 

.\  farm  kitchen  recipe  roundup  de¬ 
signed  to  help  the  lariner  market  his 
products  profitably  is  sponsored  by 
the  Larro  Fet'ds  division  of  General 
Mills. 

The  national  contest,  the  first  of  its 
kind  open  only  to  those  owning  or  liv¬ 
ing  on  a  farm  or  ranch,  will  otter  S17,- 
(HM)  in  prizes  for  the  best  recipes  pre¬ 
pared  from  farm  protlucts  in  seven 
categories:  chicken,  turkey,  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  pork,  eggs,  beef,  and  lamb. 


There  will  be  a  Sl.(KM)  first  prize 
for  the  winning  rt*cipe  in  each  of  the 
se\en  categories  plus  a  two-day,  all- 
expenses-paid  trip  for  two  to  Minne¬ 
apolis  July  23-24  to  visit  General  Mills’ 
Betty  (Tix'ker  kitehens  and  attend  that 
city’s  fabulous  summer  festival,  the 
.Aquatennial.  lu  addition  to  the  seven 
Sl,(HM)  first  prizes,  there  will  1k'  cash 
awards  of  $.5(M),  $250,  and  $100  for 
the  reciiH's  judgetl  second,  third  and 
fourth  l>est  iu  each  of  the  categories. 
Seven  hundreil  Bettij  Crocker  Picture 
CookluHiks  will  Ih*  awardetl  for  th«' 
next  iK'st  100  reeijH's  in  each  categ()r> . 

Entry  blanks  are  available  at  most 
ftH*d  dealers.  They  also  can  Ih*  obtained 
by  writing  Larro  Feeds,  Dept.  1080, 
623  .Marquette  .\venue,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  on  or  lx*fore  .March  15,  1959. 
Low  Calorie  Cheese 

For  those  of  us  caught  somewhere 
Ix'tween  our  dt*sire  for  the  slim  silhou¬ 
ette  and  a  love  of  gojxl  fix)d.  Swift  & 
Clompany  has  intrrxluced  a  new  cheese 
pnuluct  w  ith  oidy  alxnit  half  the  calorie 
content  of  most  tyix*s  of  cheese.  Em¬ 
pire  Imitation  Pasteurized  PrtHi'.ss 
Cheese  Spread  Kxrks  like  chedd.ir 
spread,  tastes  like  eheddar  spread,  yet 
adds  few  calories  to  the  daily  count. 

Most  clux'se  contains  100  to  125 
calories  per  ounce,  but  Empire  chtx'se 
spread  otters  55  calories  per  ounce. 
The  new  cheese  spread  cxjines  in  two- 
pound  loaves. 

Main  Dishes  for  Two 

Beady-to-heat-and-serve  main  dishes 
by  Birds  Eye  frozen  fcxxl  are  packed 
in  covered  foil  containers  with  heating 
instructions  printed  clearly  on  the  lids. 
There  are  five  prepared  fcxxls  in  this 
line:  Sliced  Ix'cf  with  grave,  hadeUx-k 
in  white  wine  sauce,  sliced  turkey  with 
gravy  and  dressing,  in.icaroni  and 
cheese,  chicken  and  luxxlle  casserole. 
.\11  ,ire  perfectly  prepared  and  well 
seasoned.  Each  package  makes  two 
medium  servings. 


Go  Behind  the  Scenes  in  the 

Fashion  World  of  Europe! 

Plan  NOW  to  join  the  6th  Annual 

FASHION  STUDY  TOUR-1959 

La  Chambre  Syndicale  de  la  Couture  Francaise 
helps  to  arrange  visits  to  high  fashion  show¬ 
ings.  great  textile  houses,  boutiques  and  other 
important  places  in  Paris  open  only  to  profes¬ 
sionals.  You  will  have  behind-the-scenes  fash¬ 
ion  privileges  in  Italy  and  England.  Wonderful 
sight-seeing  will  add  excitement  and  pleasure 
to  the  trip. 

Send  TODAY  for  folder  to: 

LABORDE  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

22  East  42nd  Slrxt,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Oxford  7-«84a 
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Persuasive  Bulletin  Boards 

(Coutiniu’cl  from  pa  fie  IS) 

to  the  lower  right  corner.  Or  you  can  assume  that  tlie 
viewer  will  lx-  standing  and  put  the  most  important 
parts  ot  the  arr.mgement  at  eye  level.  There  are  main 
ilecisions  to  make.  As  a  matter  ot  fact,  the  ad  men  sa\ 
that  empt\  space  is  valuable  Ixxanse  it  calls  attention 
to  the  few  items  that  it  surrounds.  The\  believe  that 
simplicity  is  important— one  idea,  one  center  of  interest. 

Line  is  another  abstraction.  The  kind  of  line  the  ad 
men  are  most  interested  in  is  usually  an  imaginarv  one. 

It  is  the  line  that  would  lx*  traced  by  the  path  the 
reader’s  e\e  follows  as  he  looks  at  the  ad.  The  de¬ 
signers  are  much  happier  if  this  line  flows  easih 
through  the  arrangement,  stopping  longest  and  last  at 
the  brand  name  or  the  picture  of  the  pnxluct.  Your 
bulletin  board  arrangements  can  lx-  planned  this  way, 
too.  What  attracts  the  e\e  first?  Where  do  people  look 
next?  What  path  do  you  plan  for  them  to  follow? 
Where  in  your  design  is  the  logical  place  for  the  title 
or  lalxd  that  \«)u  want  to  hit  home?  Sometimes  nou  c.m 
.ictually  put  this  guiding  line  into  \our  arrangement 
In  pinning  on  yarn  or  a  strip  of  paper  to  It'ad  the  e\e. 

Use  Color  and  Texture 

Color  is  a  familiar  design  feature  to  home  econ¬ 
omists.  We  already  know  its  s\mbolic  value  and  its 
effect  on  people’s  emotions.  Let’s  use  this  knowledge. 
We  know  that  rt^d  is  the  most  vibr.mt  color  and  that  it 
immediately  attracts  attention.  We  know  that  all  warm 
colors  seem  to  advanc'e  and  practically  jump  out  into 
space.  \N  e  know  th.it  ilark  and  light  values  set  each 
other  off  and  that  their  contrast  attracts  attention. 

You  recognize  the  sparkling  importance  of  white 
jXMrls  for  almost  any  clothing  ensemble,  so  use  the 
same  sparkle  of  white  in  vonr  displays.  You  uiuler- 
stand  the  use  of  subtle  and  unusual  colors  for  sophisti¬ 
cated  people  .md  bright.  prim.ir\  colors  for  chiklren. 
So  stick  to  the  reds,  blues,  and  \ellows  for  your  ortli- 
nary  audiencvs  and  save  the  mauve,  m.igenta.  and 
orange  combinations  for  your  sophisticated  audiences. 
You  are  reads  to  help  a  girl  select  the  color  opjxisites 
to  bring  out  her  hair  and  eye  ailors.  I’se  this  same 
knowledge  to  spict*  the  ’’clincher”  spot  on  your  bulle¬ 
tin  Iroard. 

Texture  contrasts  are  seldom  used  on  bulletin  Ixrards. 
but  they  can  lx*  very  effective.  Rememlx-r  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  fetding  sour  svay  through  American  Fabrics? 
Things  that  I(M>k  like  fun  to  feel  svill  drass  attention 
to  your  display.  Try  burlap,  satin,  a  Dynel  fur  rug.  a 
yarn  doll.  Use  texture  contrasts  to  create  interest.  Put 
a  fi.sh  net  Ix'hind  pictures  shosving  hosv  to  prepare 
frozen  fish.  Pin  up  a  dried  milksvtx'd  pod  svith  its 
escaping  fluffs  seeds  Ix'side  a  di.splay  that  descrilx^s 
fiber  characteristics.  Cut  out  a  large  patent  leather 
(really  black  oilcloth)  pix'ket  Ixok  as  a  background 
for  pictures  of  things  that  a  girl  must  plan  a  budget 
for  busing.  Chinrse  pictures,  too,  that  have  texture. 
One  ad  firm  found  that  people  liked  pictures  of  icx* 
cream  in  big,  overflowing,  rough  piles  rather  than  in 
■  neat,  tidy,  small  scxops. 

(Continued  on  /xige  32) 


FRiE  REPRINTS 

Carnation  instant  Baauty  Boverag* 

MARY.  MAKE,  Carnation  Company  Xfv’- 

Lm  Aii9«t«»  19,  CalUami* 

Pie<M  m* - - - -  teprint*  of  th«  CaniJiiun  /•</*»/  Bc««/s  Bfvrrait 

advertisement,  aa  priiited  in  Co-Ed. 

Name _ _ _ 


School 

(deete  print  i 

Citv 

..State; _ 

lit  Mar.  59  9Mf 


CO-ED 

33  Wast  42n4  Straat,  Naw  Tarli  39,  N.  T. 

Htease  enter  my  ortler  for  subwriptions  to  Cm-ed,  to  begin  with  the 

first  issue  of  the  sixond  semeiter,  dated  February  I9S9.  I  undrr-tand  that 
m'ith  my  order  for  10  or  more  student  Co-ed  subscript  ioas,  I  receive  each 
monthly  tssne  ot  Prnftctl  Home  Eionomtrt  Tree  her  Edition  of  Co-ed 
without  extra  charge.* 

Tentative  Order  <may  be  rev'sed) 

Q  Fina!  Order  isend  bill  later) 


I  pteexe  Pnnt) 


Sehoal— _ _ 

Ssvvw  ■  -  ,  , 

City  .  . . — . . . .  Zone _ State. 


*  Co-ed  ants  10  SMnts  per  student  per  semnirr  (four  iasues)  with  an  order 
for  five  or  mext.  tubscriptiaos  wni  to  utse  addreM.  Orders  for  ooe  to  four 
!,  Hibscriptiene  filled  by  scbos>l  year  otily.  Price:  Si.tO  each  per  annum. 

134  Mar.  59  PM 


Jano  Athloy,  Dept.  M-3 
3ax  630,  Clia««)i  ft.  Po«t  OMca 
Naw  Taett  46,  N.  V. 

Pteasc  send  me  -  —  tree  capic'  of  Jane  Ashley’s  leaiet,  "Perfect  Home¬ 

made  Lee  Cream  ard  Other  Froren  Drsaerti’*  for  distributiaa  to  my  students. 

a 

N  inse______. .  - -  - - - - -  - 

I  fdeetr  prtnt} 

School _  -  _  -  -  -  ■ 

.Sddrevs _ _ _ _  — - - -  .  .  .. 

vjty _ Zone _ State _ 

133  Mar.  59  PM 


LOW  EDUCATIONAL  PRICES  ON 
NEW  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES 

Partahia  Appliaaca  Dan*..  Oaaaral  ilactric  Caaspaay 
Mip,  irfdfapart  2,  Caaa. 

Please  !<i>d  luc  infonuatiuu  oa  the  following: 

a  New  Spray,  Slram  autii  IXy  Iron. 

Other  (••■erai  Klettric  Portable  Appliaores  (New  Automatic  Saurepan,  Autt^ 
matir  Skillet,  Steam  and  Dry  Iron.  Portable  Iroa.  Standard  Mixer,  Portable 
Mixer,  Automatic  t  offee  Makers,  Automatic  Urill  and  W  affle  Baker,  Toaster, 
Toast-R-tXen.  Roti»serie-Oven,  Automatic  Can  Opener.) 

I  uivlerstand  SPKCIAL.  LOW  KDl’C.ATION Al.  PRICKS  sent  me  art  for  appliancca 
to  be  iMod  in  clamruom*  and  demooMrationa  only. 


School  or  Organuation - 

.Addrex*.  „  — — — - - 

t-iiy  -  -  Zone - Stale - 

162  Mar.  59  PM 
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NOW 

is  the  time 
to  order 
your 

TEACHING  AIDS 

Just  fill  out 
the  coupons  offering 
the  material 
you  would  like 
and  mail  today  to: 


PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO  ED 
A3  West  42iid  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


(Continued  from  jxige  31) 

Choosing  Titles  That  Teach 

There  are  few  bulletin  boards  that  do  not  need  a 
title  or  caption  in  addition  to  visual  symbols.  These 
words  and  phrases  help  you  get  across  your  main  idea. 

The  words  you  use  should  sjieak  directly  to  the 
person  who  reads  them.  Try  to  talk  in  their  language 
and  try  to  say  something  they  want  to  hear.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  there’s  more  adolesc-ent  appeal  in  “Improve 
Your  Baby  Sitting”  than  in  “Wise  Rules  for  Correct 
Bab\  Sitting.”  .■Vny  word  that  refers  to  a  human  being 
is  g(HKl.  for  example,  you,  yours,  he,  she,  Jane,  Bill. 
.\n\  active  kind  of  a  sentence  or  phrase  that  describes 
something  happening  is  better  than  a  passive  phrase 
that  merely  states  a  fact.  \  sentence  or  phrase  that 
directs  the  reader  to  do  something  is  gotxl,  too,  be¬ 
cause  it  involves  action  and  encourages  change.  And 
change  is  what  any  teacher  is  after. 

If  you  can  use  the  snappv  crispness  of  the  everyday 
slang  you’ll  have  l>etter  titles  than  if  you  keep  to  the 
scholarly,  rolling,  midti-syllabic  phrases.  “Best  Buys  for 
the  B.  M.  O.  C.”  is  better  than  “Intelligent  Consumer 
Choices  for  Popular  .\dolescent  Boys.”  (B.  M.  O.  C. 
stands  for  Big  Man  On  Campus  in  our  local  vernacu¬ 
lar.)  Use  phrases  from  popular  songs,  from  ad  men’s 
slogans,  from  T\’  comics’  regular  jokes.  Try  as  often 
as  you  can  to  use  rhythmic  and  alliterative  devices. 
“Best  Buys”  is  easy  to  remember  because  of  the  dou¬ 
ble  B. 

Appeal  to  Hidden  Motivations 

The  motivation  re.search  scientists  are  helping  the 
advertisers  to  find  out  about  the  inside  hopes  and  fears 
of  the  public.  You  probably  know  quite  a  lot  about 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  adolescent  youngsters,  even 
though  they  trv  hard  to  keep  them  hidden  under  their 
shell  of  blase  confidence.  Use  your  knowledge  to  make 
your  bulletin  lx)ards  a  real  part  of  your  teaching. 

You  know  that  most  adolescents  have  a  craving  to 
be  exactly  right.  Right  means  to  dress,  talk,  walk, 
think,  and  feel  just  like  their  peers.  You  can  use  this 
desire  effectively.  Perhaps  one  week  you  can  show  on 
your  bulletin  board  pictures  of  the  right  table  manners. 
^.\nother  week  your  pictures  could  show  the  right  ways 
to  dress  when  applying  for  an  after-sch(x)l  job.  .\nother 
time  you  might  show  the  right  ways  to  act  when  on  a 
date,  .\lways,  of  course,  you’ll  be  sure  the  right  ways 
are  good  and  normal  ways  for  teen-agers  to  act. 

Home  economists  work  so  much  with  adolescent 
girls  that  we  know  a  lot  about  their  ideal  selves.  The 
ad  men  make  much  of  the  self  image  that  people  have. 
They  say  that  a  man  who  wants  to  lx*  big  and  impor¬ 
tant  and  powerful  will  buy  a  big  pow  erhouse  of  a  car. 
They  say  that  grown  women  are  willing  to  pay  as 
much  as  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  a  jar  of  c-old  cream  but 
only  as  much  as  twenty-five  cents  for  a  bar  of  soap 
l>ecause  the  cream  promises  them  lx*aut\  while  the 
soap  only  promises  them  cleanliness.  The  clear,  dewy 
skin  of  youth  is  part  of  their  .self  image,  even  though 
it’s  only  a  dream.  What  is  the  self  image  of  an  ado¬ 
lescent  girl?  Popularity  with  fellows  and  girls.  Confi- 
denc-e.  Independence  from  adult  domination.  Energy 
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.ind  vitality.  A  smooth  complexion  and  shining  hair. 
Attractive-  clothes.  If  you  keep  the  self  image  clearly 
in  mind  you  can  build  bulletin  boards  that  appeal 
directly  to  the  viewers. 

Many  of  the  ideas  we  have  discussed  will  lead  to  a 
sense  of  identification  of  the  viewer  with  the  display 
\ ou  have  arranged.  This  w  ill  happen  even  more  power¬ 
fully  when  you  use  actual  photographs,  cartoons,  or 
other  illustrations  of  adolescents.  If  you  can  get  a 
series  of  candid  snapshots  of  your  students  and  can 
make  one  a  part  of  a  display  each  week  you'll  ha\e  an 
automatic  identification  devic'e.  The  pictured  student 
w  ill,  of  course,  sit  right  up  and  take  notice.  All  the 
others  w  ill  be  ama/ed,  too,  to  see  someone  so  close  to 
themselves.  You  can  get  something  of  the  same  effect 
Iry  using  the  comic  strip  “Penny”  in  suitable  situations 
as  a  spark  for  a  display  that  is  arranged  around  the 
same  idea.  Why  don’t  you  start  a  file  of  pictures  of 
.idolescents  that  yon  can  clip  from  magazines  and 
newspapers?  If  yon  have  pictures  of  fellows  with  their 
hot  hkIs,  girls  bab>-sitting  with  small  charges,  couples 
roc'k  ’n’  rolling,  teeners  talking  with  their  parents,  then 
\()u  can  pull  from  your  file  .in  appropriate  picture  for 
encouraging  identification  with  any  of  your  displays 
You  can  learn  more  about  the  three  kinds  of  ps\- 
Vhological  persuasion  we  h.ive  been  t.ilking  about  b\ 
reading  and  b\  looking  .it  ads.  Read  Inioks  alMiut  psy¬ 
chology  in  advertising.  If  yon  browse  through  an> 
good  library  sou’ll  find  several  of  these.  .\nd  studs  the 
.ids  svitli  a  professional  ese.  Watch  the  T\’  commer¬ 
cials  carefnlls.  Spend  at  least  as  much  time  stndsing 
the  ads  in  a  mag.izine  as  you  do  the  rest  of  the  con¬ 
tents.  .Adsertisers  have  good  reasons  for  each  tt'ch- 
niijne  they  use.  You  can  use  their  techniques  of 
persuasion  for  yonr  osvn  teaching. 


Man-Made  Fibers 

Continued  frovi  pofie  19) 

l.iliric  constructions  .ind  demonstrating  tfieir  potiMiti 
•.ilities. 

Knitwear  Uses  Grow 

In  the  past  sear  knitted  fabrics  gained  in  evers  tspe 
of  ssomen’s  apparel'  uses.  Fur-resembling,  deep-pile 
coatings  and  linings  lx*canie  more  varied  .iiul  more 
Inxnriant.  Knitted  garments  .ire  set'ii  at  esery  stsle 
shoss  featuring  the  dres.ses  and  suits  of  America’s  Ix'st 
knosvn  mannfactnrers.  In  lingerie  and  sleepssear, 
knitted  nylon  and  awtates  are  used  svith  variets  and 
smart  styling. 

It  is  the  man-made  acrylics  which  give  knitsse.ir 
much  Of  its  current  variety,  /.ip,  and  rapid  expansion 
into  ness  u.ses.  .As  mans  as  ten  mills  are  producing 
deep-pile  coatings  svith  Dsnel,  the  acrylic  filH*r  of 
rnion  Carbide .  (diemic.ils  (O.,  blended  svith  otlier 
.icrylics.  While  most  of  these  fabrics  are  knitted, 
some  are  svoven.  One  manufacturer,  P.iraco  Wixilens, 
is  blending  Dsnel  ssith  animal-fur  fibers  to  produce 
.1  Heece  fabric  said  to  have  a  lustrous  nap  and  to 
resemble  vicuna.  Trade-named  Furnel,  the  fabric  is 
said  to  have  a  sveight  of  18  ounces  a  yard  aiul  to 
po.ssess  softness  and  svannth  svith  light  sveight.  Carats 
made  from  the  fabric  retail  for  $80. 
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HOOVER  HOME  INSTITUTE  / 


GROCERY  STORE  PRODUCTS  CO., 
Dept.  K3P,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  all  7  helpers:  1)  Low-Tem¬ 
perature  Meat  Cookery;  2>  Fish  Cookery; 
3)  Browning  Meats;  4)  Meat  Cookery; 
5)  Poultry  Cookery;  6)  2-oz.  bottle  of 

KITCHEN  BOUQUET;  7)  and _ copies 

of  Recipe  Leaflets  to  give  students. 

Nim« _ Title. 


Hamilton  Booch 

CHvUiM  of  fteovilio 
IdvcotioNol  Doi^rtmoot 
tacioo,  Wi«CM*iN  _ 

El 

PieiK  tend  me  yaur  new  Initructiun  Kit  ««  i-ljuwiltoa  Beach  Electrical  House- 
wares.  Don't  {or^tet  to  include  my  special  peaces,  for  either  cla&tmom  or  perionat 
uae,  on  the  producia; 


.School  <er  irrganizatioa 


C  UItth  Sch<iol«  •"olU-sfea  □  Kx?  •union 
oa  Q  Vacnuoi  Claenwi  Ste«i»-DtT  Iron* 
□  Pixie  Hand  Cleaner  Poliah^ 

C  Pteaee  eend  free  educational  atateriaL 


FROM  KELLOGG'S 

Kellogg 

Kollogg  Company 

Dapt.  PHI3S9,  avnla  Crwalc,  Mi«hia«n 

soIkJ  me  a  fr««  ropy  of  k*y  Kellogr'*  FiAoriu  Lo*-F*t  Rwipe#. 

(Sorry*  because  of  limited  supply*  these  booklets  are  not  available  in  quantities  #f 
lo  stiM^nts  or  to  outside  of  the  U.  S  A  ) 


Srhonl  or  Orffanuatioi 


Knox  Gelatin*  Company 

Jelinxtawn,  N.Y.,  B«x  PH-39 

••G<X)D-LOOKING  COOKING” 

All  about  gelatine  and  gel-cookery,  with  many  new  rcctpc^- 
•THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  SPLITTING  FINGERNAILS” 

Shcwi  the  rcaultf  of  a  aerie*  of  interesting  clinical  studies. 

"THE  EAT-AND-REDUCF.  PLAN" 

Full  instructions  for  safe  reducing,  with  ChtMce-of-Foods  Chart. 

Please  mail  ine____— copies  (free)  of  the  teaching  material  checked  abore. 


School. 


^  Addrest 


. ► 

THESE  FREE 
AND 

LOW-COST 

TEACHING 

AIDS 


are  offered 
for  your 
iiiiiiie<liate 

use  .  .  . 

. ► 

Many  Hill  not 
be  offered  a^aiii^ 
so  send 

your  I 

coupons  \ 

promptly  to:  • 

▼ 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 
33  West  42 lid  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


Another  new  fiber  finding  growing  use  in  fnr-like 
fabrics  is  \’erel,  the  “modified  acr>lic”  made  by  East¬ 
man  C'hemical  Pn)dncts,  Inc.  Qualities  which  recom¬ 
mend  this  filx'r  in  pile  fabrics  are  said  to  l>e  its  con¬ 
trolled  shrinkage,  soft  hand,  and  whiteness  which  en¬ 
ables  it  to  lx*  dyed  readily  in  a  wide  range  of  colors. 

Women’s  coatings  is  one  of  the  forms  in  which 
Zefran,  the  new  acrylic  filx*r  of  Dow  Chemical  Co., 
has  made  its  apix*aiancv  in  stores  this  year. 

In  knitwear  another  new  development  has  been 
the  introtluction  in  women’s  knit  dresses  of  a  new 
fabric  made  of  a  yarn  combining  Eastman’s  lofted 
act*tate  filament  yarn  with  textured  nylon  filament 
yarn.  The  dresses  are  said  to  possess  cnish-  and  crease- 
resistance  while  remaining  free  from  sagging  or 
stretching.  The\  are  hand  launderable,  (|uick-drying. 
and  do  not  rerpiire  steam  bliK'king  or  pressing.  The 
combined  acetate-nylon  yarn  is  Siiid  to  possess  a  con¬ 
trolled  elasticity  that  makes  it  easy  to  use  on  ordinary 
knitting  machines.  The  yarn  is  also  said  to  dye  readily 
in  a  wide  varietv  of  colors. 

Of  special  interest  to  retailers  is  the  fact  that  the 
freedom  from  sagging  and  stretching  of  these  acetate- 
nylon  knit  dresses  makes  it  practicable  for  stores  to 
hang  them  in  stock.  This  is  said  to  lx*  the  first  time 
knit  dresses  have  lx*en  offered  with  this  desirable 
qualitx. 

For  women  who  want  to  knit  their  own  dresses,  a. 
hand-knitting  yarn  of  lofted  Eastman  acetate  combined 
with  textured  nylon  has  Ireen  intrixluct'd  by  Bernhard 
Ulmann  to  sell  at  79  cents  a  skein.  The  manufacturer 
will  distribute  a  IxKik  of  instructions  for  using  the 
new  \arn  to  knit  dres.ses  that  will  possess  the  same 
(pialities  as  those  descrilx'd  above. 

Still  another  significant  innovation  in  knitwear  has 
l)een  the  intrixluction  by  Deering  Milliken  of  a  new 
knitting  yarn  which  blends  Celanese  .\rnel  triacetate 
and  Du  Pout’s  Orion  acrylic  fiber.  Trade-named  Gay- 
lana,  the  yarn  has  lx:*en  made  up  into  a  collection  of 
sweaters  and  sweater  coats.  Ixith  long  and  short. 

.advantages  of  such  sweaters  are  siiid  to  lx*  resist¬ 
ance  to  pilling,  a  comfortable  degree  of  warmth,  easy 
washability,  and  resistance  to  shrinking,  stretching, 
sagging,  and  bagging.  These  properties  are  expected 
to  increase  the  popularity  of  fashionable  knitted  coats. 

Meanwhile,  Orion  remains  strong  in  women’s 
sweaters,  although  it  shares  with  nylon  the  credit 
of  Ireing  the  leading  man-made  filx*r  in  this  field. 
The  u.se  of  bulked  and  texturized  nylon  filament  yarns 
such  as  Helanca-t\pe  S\\’  >arn,  Saaba  yarn,  and  Ban- 
Lon  \arns  have  gi\en.  nylon  an  expanded  acceptanct* 
in  sweaters. 

These  modified  nylon  filament  yarns  are  also  finding 
increased  use  in  swimwear.  Rayon  and  acotate,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  solution-dyed  form,  continue  to  be  basic 
filx*rs  in  the  swimwear  market.  . 

In  the  specialized  field  of  hosiers,  colored  nylons 
added  a  new  style  note  which  is  reported  to  be  stimu¬ 
lating  women’s  stocking  sales.  Colored  nylons  are  Ix'ing 
extensively  promoted  by  Du  Pont  and  Chemstrand. 
.\vailability  of  nyloir  in  the  finer  deniers  needed  for' 
hosiery  has  been  broadened  by  the  entry  of  American 
Enka  Corp.  into  this  area  of  nylon  manufacture. 
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New  Specialty  Yarn 

In  rayon,  also,  there  have  been  new  developments 
in  speeialty  yarns  that  offer  fresh  styling  possibilities 
in  women’s  and  ehildren’s  wear,  .\merican  Bemln^rg 
lias  added  to  its  celebrated  Cnpioni  shantung-like 
yam  and  its  other  novelty  yarns  a  new  yarn  trade- 
nametl  Parfe. 

Several  fabrics  develoiied  recently  by  Bemlierg 
combine  a  Parfe  warp  with  a  Cnpioni  filling,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  shantung-textured  accent  combined  with 
unusual  coloring  effects,  .^n  acetate  warp  with  Parfe 
filling  results  in  a  (highly  polished  fabric  with  color 
striations.  Cotton  Combined  with  the  yam  is  said  to 
produce  a  soft  mellow  hand  and  interesting  color 
effects.  Other  fabrics  developt*d  by  American  Bemlw'rg 
use  a  Parfe  filling  cximbmed  with  cotton  and  Dacron 
warp  in  wash-wear  giKxls  Still  others  make  use  of  a 
Parfe  with  metallics  and  with  silk. 

One  of  the  latest  and  most  interesting  developments 
in  new  rayon  filament  yams  was  the  intriKluction  of 
a  flat  monofilament  by  Industrial  Rayon  Corp.  Trade- 
named  Tiaralon,  the  new  yarn  is  expected  to  find 
wide  usage  in  sh(X*s,  millinery,  handbags,  and  plact‘ 
mats  where  its  higher  strength  and  lietter  d\eing 
uniformity  can  be  advantageously  realizetl. 

The  manufacturer  reports  that  when  Tiaralon  is 
list'd  in  1(K)  per  cent  constructions  or  as  the  principal 
ingredient  of  a  fabric,  it  imparts  a  finn  straw-like 
hand  with  relatively  little  weight.  When  used  spar¬ 
ingly,  the  new  monofilament  rayon  |X“rmits  novelty 
fleets  in  strijies  and  shadows. 

In  the  area  of  spt'cialty  y  arns,  metallics  are  pushing 
forward  to  ever-widening  achievements.  Tlie  increas¬ 
ing  production  of  metallics  made  with  Du  Pout’s 
Mylar  polyester  film  in  recent  years  has  greatly 
widened  the  end-uses  in  which  metallics  are  practic¬ 
able.  With  Mylar,  met.illics  have  advanced  to  the 
ooint  where  they  are  usable  in  machine  washable 
fabrics;  Mylar  metallics  are  also  dry  cleanable,  while 
in  fabric  wet  priKvssing,  they  suffer  no  damage  in 
bleaching  and  dyeing. 

One  manufacturer,  Metlon  Corp.,  has  further 
widened  the  possibilities  of  metallic's  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  yarn,  trade-named  Ultra  \’at,  which 
has  unusual  resistance  to  light  fading.  The  new  yarn 
is  said  to  withstand  over  SOO  hours  in  the  Fadeometer. 
It  also  jxissesses  improved  resistance  to  loss  of  c'olor 
during  merc'erizing,  bleaching,  and  particularly  finish¬ 
ing  with  resins. 

Another  news-making  development  in  metallics  in 
recent  months  was  Metlon’s  intriKluction  of  a  clear 
Mylar  yarn.  Crystal  Mist  This  colorless  yarn  has  a 
numlx'r  of  points  of  interest  for  the  fabric  stylist, 
who  wishes  to  create  new  effects.  Since  it  is  trans¬ 
parent.  it  picks  up  the  color  of  the  yarns  with  which 
it  is  .combined.  Cry  stal  Mist  is  being  used  in  woven 
and  knitted  dress  fabrics,  outerwear,  shix'  fabrics, 
.md  in  'drajx'ries. 


Tliis  article  is  an  adaptation  of  “Man-niadi  Filnrs  in 
Apparel  ”  from  the  Septenilx'r  19.58  issue  of  Mmiiru  Tex¬ 
tiles  Manuzine,  used  with  the  six-cial  permission  of  the 
publisher.  Rayon  Publishing  Corixiration. 
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Please  send :  Teacher's  packet  containing  "Today's 
Canned  Foods" — a  teacher's  manual  and  “The  Art 
of  Salad  Making"— student's  study  leaflet  (reorder 
blank  included),  plus  suggested  lesson  plans  and 
assorted  descriptive  labels. 
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Co-ed 

is  the  first  and  only 
tnofiazine  expressly 
desi fined  for  the 
home  economies  students 
in  yifur  classes. 

Each  issue  is  written 
to  appeal 

to  teen-age  interests  . . . 
each  specifically  prepared 
to  enrich  and  up-date 
the  homemaking  program 
in  junior  and  senior  high. 

Do  the  girls  in  your  class 
receive  each  issue? 

More  than  300,000  teen-age 
home  economics  students 
now  subscribe! 


Jusi  fill  out  coupons 
and  mail  them  today  to: 

i*ra(:tu:al  home  economics 

TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 
33  We>«t  42iicl  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


Meatless  Meals 

(Continued  from  fxifie  25) 

the  animal  protein  tootls— meat,  poultry,  fish,  eggs, 
milk,  and  cheest*.  t)f  the  vegetable  protein  sourc'es— 
beans.  [H-as,  lentils,  and  iH-amits  are  among  the  best, 
although  they  are  not  of  e<|ual  protein  value  to  the 
animal  sourc'es.  W  hen  the  vegetable  protein  fcKKls  are 
supplemented  with  some  animal  protein  hwHls.  the 
vegetable  proteins  make  a  valuable  CDutribution  to  th«' 
diet.  Otherwise  the  protein  furnished  by  the  vege¬ 
tables  would  Ix'  lacking  in  some  of  the  essential  amino 
acids.  An  example  might  be  a  delicious  split-pea  soup 
made  from  shrimp  st(K'k  with  some  shrimp  added  to 
it,  or  lentil  soup  w  ith  slic'ed  hard-c<K)kc*d  eggs. 

To  make  the  Lc'uten  meals  ap|H*aling  and  nutritious, 
let  us  in  our  teaching  throw  the  spotlight  on  the  high- 
cjuality  protein  foixls  other  than  meat,  and  encourage 
their  use  in  many  different  ways.  W’e  should  rememlx'i 
that  fish,  eggs,  cheese,  and  milk,  especially  non-fat 
dry  milk,  furnish  exc'ellent-ejuality  protein.  So  do  vege¬ 
tables,  particularly  those  furnishing  proteins  of  higher . 
biologic  value,  such  as  lx*ans  and  other  legumes,  w  hen 
prepared  in  combination  w  ith  relatively  small  amounts 
of  animal  protein  fixxls.  And  never  underestimate  the 
nutritive  value  of  fish  and  the  countless  ways  of 
serving  the  many  different  varieties. 


Five  Recipes  for  Lent 

(Confinued  from  ;wge  24) 

Cottage  Cheese  Souffle 

%  rup  siflfti  all-purp<»><-  flour  I  nip' milk 

1  l^p.  »all  2  rups  rreamni  rol- 

Da^ll  blark  pepper  la|ce  rheeM* 

2  tli!>p.  hiitter  or  oil  4  eKK<>,  •>eparale«l 

I  tsp.  fiiieb  fcraled  onion 

Blend  Hour.  salt,  and  pepjXT  with  melted. tat.  Slowh 
stir  in  milk,  keeping  mixture  snunith.  Stir  in  cottage  cht't'se. 
Place  over  low  heat  and  ewk,  stirring  constantly,  until 
thickened.  Remove  from  heat.  Beat  egg  yolks  until  thick 
and  lemon  colored.  Slirwly  stir  hot  sauce  into  egg  yolks. 
.\dd  onion.  Beat  egg  whites  until  stiff  hut  not  dry.  Fohl 
cottage  cheese  mixture  into  egg  whites.  Pour  into  2-quart 
casserole.  Bake  in  slow  oven  (3(K)‘’  P. )  until  lightly 
browned  and  top  is  firm  and  dry.  alxiiit  1  hour.  Serve 
at  onc-e.  Makes  6  servings. 


Spicy  Shrimp  and  Rice 

2  lbs.  sbriiiip  2  nips  unriMiked  rire 

*4  nip  salad  oil  rhirken  bouillon  rubes 

2  onions  chopped  Vn  tsp.  safT roll  (optional) 

V'i  cup  diced  celery  2  ibsp.  chopped  pickles 

1  clove  garlic,  iiiinreil  Vs  tsp.  thy  me 
1  bay  leaf,  crumbled  Salt,  pepper,  and  cayenne 

Cook  shrimp  in  Ixiiling  salted  water  two  to  five  minutes 
Shell  and  clean.  Heat  salad  oil  in  very  large  skillet. 
Add  onion,  celery,  garlic,  and  bay  leaf;  cook  until  onion  is 
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ffiultT  aiul  slightly  bnmiu'd.  Acid  rice  and  c(M)k,  stirring 
ciHistantly.  until  browned.  Dissolve  l)ouillon  ciibc's  in 
lK)iling  water;  add  saffron.  .\dd  with  pickles  to  rice  mix¬ 
ture.  Stir  in  thyme.  Cover  skillet  and  let  cook,  stirring 
i»ccasionally,  about  fO  minutes,  or  until  rice  is  tendc'r.  .Add 
salt,  pc  pixr,  and  cayenne  to  taste.  If  mixture  bt'comc's 
tiH)  dr>,  add  more  water.  When  rice  Ls  cewked,  stir  in 
shrimp.  reser\  ing  some  shrimp  for  garnishing.  Pour  mix¬ 
ture  into  a  casserole,  garnish  top  with  extra  shrimp. 
Place  in  .»  hot  own  (425*  F. )  just  long  enough  to  heat 
shrimp,  alxnit  10  minutes.  Makes  S  servings. 


Perch  Baked  in  Tomato  Sauce 


I  Ikix  vI  III.)  quirk-frozen 
oreuii  perch  fillets,  ihusted 

1  ih«p.  tiiicds  rhopiied  onion 

2  th*p.  hiitler  or  oil 

I  cup  riinned  loniiito  pulp 


I  Isp.  sugar 
I  Isp.  salt 
•s  Isp.  pepper 
■  H  Isp.  ^  orre«lersliire 
•aucF 


Separ.ite  fillets  and  arrange  in  gri-ast‘d  shallow  baking 
dish.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  iK‘pper.  Saute  onion  in 
l.it  until  golden  brown,  stirring  CK'casionally.  .Add  tomato 
pulp  and  seasonings  and  lH)il  5  minutes.  Pour  over  fish. 
H.ike  in  hot  oven  ( 400°  F. )  30  minutes,  or  until  done. 
Makes  4  s«-rvings. 


■  Baked  Macaroni  with  Cheese  Sauce 


2  riip'  elbow  iiiacaroni 
A  ll>«p.  hiiller.  margarine, 
or  oil 

2.lhsp.  flour 
2  riip«  milk 


1  Isp.  sail 

*  I  Isp.  pepper 
'  -j  Isp.  (Irs  miisiaril 

2  nips  grated  Am.'rican 
cheese 


cup  rrumhs 

Cook  macaroni  .iccording  to  p.ickage '  directions  until 
Iciuler.  Drain,  rinse,  and  drain  again.  Heat  2  tbsp.  fat; 
Ntir  in  Hour.  .Add  milk  gradually,  stirring  constantly.  Caxik 
until  thickened,  stirring  (Kcasion.dly.  .Add  scMsonings  and 
cheese;  stir  until  cheese  is  melted.  Combine  macaroni 
.ind  cheese  sauce;  jxiur  into  greased  1^-quart  casserole. 
Mix  crumbs  and  remaining  fat;  sprinkle  over  macaroni, 
bake  in  nuHhr.ite  oven  (  350°  F. )  about  20  minutes. 
Makes  O-H  servings. 


Salmon  Florentine 


I  Ik>\  frozen  chopped  spinach 
,2  ihsp.  hiillcr  or  oil 


'  K  Isp.  nulmi'g 
*1  Isp.  pepper 


Cook  spinach  accortling  to  directions  on  pack;igc.  Drain 
.md  toss  with  the  fat.  nutmeg,  and  ix'pix-r.  Line  an  8-inch 
liaking  dish  with  the  spin;»ch  and  set  aside. 


2  ibsp.  hiiller  or  oil 
2 ibsp.  minced  onion 
'  l«p.  minced  garlic 
H ibsp.  flour 

*4  cup  liquid  from  salmon 
-'i  cup  milk 
'  •  cup  chicken  sl<x*k 


l-lh.  can  salmon,  mashed 
2 ihsp.  sherry 
6  ihsp.  graled  Parmesan 
cheese 

4  hard-cooked  egg«. 

quarlered 
Waler  cress 


In  a  .saucepan,  sante  onion  and  garlic  in  fat  for  5  minutes. 
Stir  in  Hour,  gradually  stir  in  the  liquid  from  the  salmon, 
the  milk  and  chicken  stixk  and  cook,  stirring,  until  sauce 
is  smooth  and  thick.  Stir  in  the  ma.shed  salmon  and  the 
sherrv.  Pour  the  mixture  over  the  spinach  and  sprinkle  with 
gratetl  cheese.  Bake  in  a  400*  F.  oven  for  20  minutes  and 
serve  garnished  with  the  eggs  and  water  cress.  Makes  i 
.servings. 
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RIT,  P.  O.  Box  401/  Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 

Plf»»«  »en<f  m«  the  booklets  I  h*?e  checked)  O  "AN  EYE  FOR  COLOR"— 
Rit’-  color  project,  a  complete  text  teaches  color  basics.  (Free.)  Q  "COLOR 
ALL  THROUGH  THE  HOUSE"— 24  pages,  fully  illustrated,  with  H  up-to- 
the-ininutc  home  detoratiAg  ideas.  (I  enclose  lOtf.)  Q  "HOBBY  DYEING 
BOOK"— 24  page*,  tihutrated;  easy  instructmits  for  making  toys,  gifts,  jewelry 
and  crafts.  (I  enclose  lOd.) 
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Fiction  to  Fact."  Booklet  for  students,  '*it*t  Natural — It't  Normal,"  with  order 
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Director  of  Nutrition 
Foundation  Reports  Progress 

¥N  HIS  report  for  the  year  1957  to  the  Trustees  of 

the  Nutrition  Foundation,  Dr.  C.  G.  King,  execu¬ 
tive  director,  indicated  that  much  headway  has  l>een 
made  all  along  the  nutritional  scienc'e  front.  .Among 
the  more  important  findings  was  the  fact  that  re¬ 
lationship  between,  diet  and  heart  disease  has  not 
been  established.  Fats  and  oils  are  not  necessarily  the 
cause  of  cxironary  heart  disease,  cerebral  “strokes” 
and  relatetl  breaks  411  health.  Inherited  trends  are 
recognized  as  important  factors,  as  are  also  over¬ 
weight  and  lack  of  exercise. 

Dr.  King,  a  biiK'hemist  and  research  scientist,  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  possible  risks  of  overeating  are  being 
esiiecially  studied.  The  lengthening  life  span  has  in¬ 
creased  the  relative  importanc'e  of  diseases  that  de¬ 
velop  slowly  and  have  a  vague  origin.  Many  chronic 
diseases  are  accompanied  by  gradual  changes  in  body 
fat.  A  review  of  diet  patterns  in  this  country  during 
rec-ent  decades,  made  by  a  Harvard  group,  indicates 
that  the  consumption  of  fats  has  not  increased  greatly. 
Advances  in  education,  ftxxl  technology,  and  in  re¬ 
search  findings,  have  tended  to  improve  most  aspects 
of  our  dietary  practices.  Study  of  factors  afiFecting 
olresity  have  given  major  attention  to  glandular  bal¬ 
ances,  genetic  background,  and  emotional  stresses. 
Progress  has  also  been  made,  he  rejxirted,  in  these 
imiMirtant  sectors: 

Proteins  and  Amino  Ar/d-s— In  contrast  to  excess 
intake  of  calories  by  those  alxive  middle  age,  a  large 
part  of  the  world’s  population— especially  infants  and 
small  children— still  fail  to  have  sufficient  good  ({uality 
protein  footls  for  normal  growth  and  survival.  The 
Institute  of  Nutrition  of  Central  America  and  Panama 
has  made  progress  in  studies  of  foods  derived  directly 
from  legumes,  grain  and  other  plant  sources  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  limited  supplies  of  animal  protein  fo<ids 
such  as  milk,  meat,  fish  and  eggs.  The  group  has 
developed  a  cereal-type  mixture  as  a.  source  of  protein 
for  growth  and  recovering  from  severe  protein  de¬ 
ficiency  as  found  in  Central  America. 

Vitamirw— The  functions  of  vitamin  B-12,  beyond, 
its  well  known  lise  in  protecting  ix*rnicious  anemia 
patients  have  been  studied  at  Tulane  University.  The 
results  of  severe  deficiencies  of  Vitamin  B-1  were  re¬ 
ported  by  the  University  of  Minnesota.  During  acute 
deprivation  of  the  vitamin,  evidences  of  deficiencies 
developed  within  a  few  days  or  weeks.  When  severely 
depleted,  patients  were  given  a  supplement  of  5  mg. 
of  thiamin  per  day,  there  was  a  marked  improvement 
in  physical  performance  within  a  few  days,  but  signs 
of  peripheral  nerve  impairment  were  relatively  slow 
to  disappear.  In  one  subject,  a  peculiar  walking  gait 
was  evident,  even  after  several  months. 

Sugars  and  Stflrc/ic.v— Although  these  are  looked 
upon  primarily  as  sourt'es  of  energy  and  flavor  adjust¬ 
ments,  their  actual  use  in  the  IkkK'  includes  constant 
interplay  with  all  other  major  types  of  nutrients— 
particularly  on  the  utiliz;ition  of  fats  and  proteins. 
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NEW  FROM  HOOVER 

first  canister  cleaner  with  the  switch 


on  the  handle— right  where  you  want  it! 


Hoover’s  new  Under-the-Thumb  Control 
saves  you  the  hike  back  to  the  cleaner. 


When  the  phone  rings,  or  you  have  other  in¬ 
terruptions,  the  Constellation  turns  off  right 
where  you  are  .  .  .  not  back  at  the  cleaner. 
Hoover’s  fine  canister  cleaner  also  features  a 
double-stretch  hose,  new  low-silhouette  noz¬ 
zle.  It’s  the  cleaner  that  walks  on  air.  Try  it 
in  your  classroom. 


H(  )()\  ER 


4  OTHER  HOOVER.  APPLIANCES  YOU’LL  WANT  FOR  CLASSROOM  WORK 


HOOVER  Convertible  —  gets  the 
deep-down  dirt  other  cleoners  miss. 
The  cleaner  with  the  Automatic  Shift. 
Power  gear  for  carpets,  50%  more 
suction  for  attachments. 


HOOVER  Polisher  —  Now  you  get 
Hoover  quality  in  a  floor  polisher. 
Scrubs,  waxes  and  polishes  —  dry 
cleans  rugs,  tool  Your  toughest  jobs 
done  with  o  flick  of  o  switch. 


HOOVER  Pixie  —  goes  anywhere 
dirt  goes.  Strop  slips  over  shoulder, 
leaves  both  hands  free.  Long,  light 
wand  lets  you  reoch  dirt  anywhere. 
Attachments  for  oil  home  cleaning. 


HOOVER  steam-dry  iron  —  the  iron 
with  the  stainless  steel  soleplote.  Re¬ 
sists  scratching!  Glides  smoother 
over  ony  fobric.  Accurate  dial  set¬ 
tings,  including  synthetics 


For  information  on  Hoover’s  Special  Purchase  plan,  and  for  Educotional  Moterial,  send  in  the  coupon  on  Page  33. 


THE  HOOVER  COMPANY,  NORTH  CANTON,  OHIO 
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We  hope  she'll  come  knocking  . . . 


There’s  a  girl  we  would  very  much  like  to  meet 
...  a  "irl  with  a  flair  for  food.  \\  e’d  know  her 
anywhere.  There’s  something  about  her  friendly, 
alert  manner  that  attracts  attention. 

We  notice  she’s  interested  in  people  as  well  as 
food  .  .  .  she  loves  to  talk  about  homemakers'.  .  . 
loves  to  discover  their  needs  and  tastes  . . .  she  enjoys 
working  with  foods  and  thinking  up  ideas  that  will 
help  them  enjoy  cooking  and  eating,  too. 

Of  course  she  has  heen  trained 
as  a  home  economist 

But  we  discover  that  her  fascination  with  foods  goes 
beyond  her  professional  training.  All  her  life  she  has 
liked  to  spend  time  in  the  kitchen. 

All  her  life  she  has  silted  and  measured  and  chopped 


and  r(»lled — getting  the  biggest  thrill  out  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent.  exciting  things  you  can  do  with  food. 

Mayln*  we  find  she  has  taki'ii  a  course 
in  art  or  in  writing 

Certainly  she  has  a  natural  talent  for  presenting  food 
with  an  artistic  touch  and  with  enthusiasm. 

Do  you  know  her? 

If  so,  encourage  her,  and  others  like  her,  to  knock 
at  our  door.  For  this  is  the  kind  of  girl  we  like  to 
employ  in  General  Foods  Kitchens. 

W  e  believe  she'll  feel  at  home  w  ith  us  for  she’ll 
be  working  with  women  of  her  tyjH'  in  a  job  that 
most  girls  with  a  flair  for  food  truly  love. 

just  write  to  Field  Home  Economist,  at  General 
Foods  Kitchens,  W  hite  Plains,  New  York. 


General  Foods  Kitchens 

are  sure  you’ll  enjoy  all  their  line  produets,  including 

MAXWELL  HOUSE  COFFEE  •  JELL-0  DESSERTS  •  BAKER’S  CHOCOLATE  &  COCOA 


